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HERBERT S. STONE & CO”S NEW NOVELS 
ONE MAN’S VIEW 


By Lzonarp Merrick, author of ** A Daughter of the Philistines,” etc. 16mo, $1.00. 

The story of an ambitious American girl and her attempts to get on the English stage, her marriage, and subsequent troubles, 
and the final happiness of every one. The author’s point of view and the story itself are unusual and interesting. 

Very well told.— The Outlook. 

Clever and original.—Charleston News and Courier. 

Eminently readable.—New Orleans Times-Democrat. 

A highly emotional, sensational story of much literary merit.—Chicago Inter Ocean. 

A really remarkable piece of fiction . . . . . a saving defence against the dullness that may come in vacation days. 


—Kansas City Star. 
FLAMES: A London Fantasy 


By Rosert Hicwens, author of ‘‘ The Green Carnation,” “ The Folly of Eustace,” etc. 12mo, $t.50. . 
“It carries on the attention of the reader from the first chapter to the last. Full of exciting incidents, very modern, 
excessively up to date.” —London Datly Telegraph. 

Mr. Hichens has already accomplished a certain amount of work which has given him a right toesteem. His ‘ Green Car- 
nation” was a tissue of clever witticisms, which were perhaps not too difficult to achieve. His ‘‘ Imaginative Man” was full of 
an atmosphere which, were the word not so greatly abused, might wel! be described as lurid. But here was the hand rather of the 
*prentice than of the absolute workman. evertheless, the cast of the mind was displayed beyond doubt; and in “‘ Flames” it 
stands out definitely revealed. Inhislast book Mr. Hichens has entirely proved himself. His talent does not so much lie in the con- 
ventional novel, but more in this nge and f; i di “ Flames” suits him, has him at his best.—Pa// Ma// Gazette. 


THE JESSAMY BRIDE: A Novel 


By F. Franxrort Moors, author of “‘ I Forbid the Banns,” ‘‘ Phyllis of Philistia,” etc. ramo, $1.50. 

A novel of great interest, introducing as its chief characters Goldsmith, Johnson, Garrick, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and others. 
It is really a companion volume to ‘‘ The Impudent Comedian.”” The first — English edition of ‘‘ The Jessamy Bride” was 
exhausted before publication The great popularity of his other books is a sufficient guaranty of the entertaining qualities of 
this latest volume. 

Admirably done.— Detroit Free Press. 

It is doubtful if anything he has written will be as well, and as widely appreciated as ‘‘ The Jessamy Bride.” 

—Kansas City Times. 

This story seems to me the strongest and sincerest bit of fiction I have read since ‘‘ Quo Vadis.”"—George Merriam Hyde in 
The Book Buyer. 

A novel fn praise of the most lovable of men of letters, not even excepting Charles Lamb, must be welcome, though in it 
the romance of Goldsmith’s life may be made a little too much of for strict truth Mr. Moore has the history of the time 
and of the special circle at his finger-ends. He has lived in its atmosphere, and his transcripts are full of vivacity ..... ‘* The 
Jessamy Bride”’ is a very good story, and Mr. Moore has never written anything else so chivalrous to man or =, , 

—The Bookman. 


PINK MARSH: A Story of the Streets and Town 


By Grorce Ape. With forty illustrations by Jonn T. McCutcnron. r6mo, $1.25. 

The binding is similar to that of Artre, and the publishers feel confident of the book’s success. Some parts of it have ap- 
peared in the Chicago Record, and have met with even greater success than the Artie sketches. Pink Marsh is the story of 
the live affairs and every-day adventures of a Northern city negro. He is different in many respects from the Southern negro, and 
** Pink Marsh,”’ the bootblack and brush in a corner barber-shop, has 2 dialect of his own. It is as distinct from the conventional 
dialect as ‘‘ Pink”’ is from the town negro of the comic writers. it is believed that this is the first attempt to give a faithful picture 


of the Northern negro of to-day. 
By the author of PINK MARSH 


ARTIE: A Story of the Streets and Town 


By Grorce Ape. With many illustrations by Joun T. McCutcnzon. 16mo, $1.25. Ninth Thousand. 

** Mr. Ade shows all the qualities of a successful novelist.”—CArcago Tribune. 

** Artie is a character, and George Ade has limned him deftly, as well as amusingly. Under his rollicking abandon and reck- 
lessness we are made to feel the real sense and sensitiveness and the worldly wisdom of a youth whose only language is that of a 
street-gamin. As a study of the peculiar chosen, it is both typical and inimitable.” —Detrott Free Press. 

“Tt is brimful of fun and picturesque s a. Nobody will be any the worse for reading about Artie, if he does talk slang. 
He’s a good fellow at heart, and Mamie Carroll is the ‘making of him.’ He talks good sense and good morality, and these things 
have n’t yet gone out of style, even in Chicago.”—New York Recorder. 


THE CARISSIMA 


By Lucas MAtazt, author of ‘‘ The Wages of Sin.” 12mo, $1.50. | 

“* The strongest piece of fiction written during the year, barring only the masters, Meredith and Thomas Hardy.”—Kansas 
City Star. 

< The interest throughout the story is intense and perfectly sustained. The character-drawing is as good as it can be. 
*The Carissima,’ her can. and a journalistic admirer are, in particular, absolute triumphs. The book is wonderfully 
witty, and has touches of genuine pathos, more than two and more than three. It is much better than anything else we 
have seen from the same hand.” —Pa// Mail Gazette. 


The EIGHTH EDITION of Mr. Henry M. Biossom’s popular novel is now ready. 


CHECKERS: A Hard-Luck Story 


By Henry M. Bossom, JR., author of ‘* The Documents in Evidence.” 16mo, $1.25. 
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NOTES 


OTHING has happened of late 
in the world of letters which has 
given us such real pain and per- 
plexity as the letter which Mr. 

. Clemens has written to the New 
York Herald, declining to accept 

’ the fund which that newspaper 

was endeavoring—with very little success—to raise 

for his relief from debt. For years there has 
been more or less sniveling in the press about 

Mark Twain’s poverty and his debts. We have 

never believed that this lachrymose sentimentality 

was at all pleasing to Mr. Clemens. To be 
sure, his misfortunes were to be regretted, but we 
have understood that they were legitimate business 
losses, due largely to the fact that Mr. Clem- 
ens could not force himself to be content with one 
trade only—that of author. It has been very pleas- 
ant to feel that the real sufferer faced his troubles 
bravely and cheerily; that he was working diligently 
in the hope of making good the past. At times, 
even, one might have risked a comparison with the 
great Sir Walter. When the Hera/d started its fund, 
we expressed ourselves about it. ‘* All that he has 
asked for is the opportunity to make good his losses 
by his own work, and the Hera/a’s proposition must 
appear to him, as it does to everyone else, a mere 
blundering indignity.’’ 

It is with the greatest pain and reluctance that we 
find ourselves forced to revise this statement. The 
letter to the Hera/d is as follows: 








‘© To THE Eprror or THE Heratp:— 


«<I made no revelation to my family of your gen- 
erous undertaking in my behalf and for my relief 
from debt, and in that I was wrong. Now that 
they know all about the matter, they contend I have 
no right to allow my friends to help me while my 
health is good and my ability to work remains; that 
it is not fair to my friends and not justifiable, and 
that it will be time enough to accept help when it 
shall be proven that I am no longer able to work. 
I am persuaded that they are right. While they are 
grateful for what you have done, and for the kindly 
instinct which prompted you, it is urgent that the 
contributions be returned to the givers with their 
thanks and mine. I yield to their desire and for- 
ward their request and my indorsement of it to you. 
I was glad when you initiated that movement, for I 
was tired of the fact and worry of debt, but I recog- 
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nize that it is not permissible for a man whose case 
is not hopeless to shift his burdens to other men’s 
shoulders. ««S. L. Cremens, 


Mr. Clemens was apparently only too anxious to 
submit himself to the indignity. Like Pooh-bah, he 
felt that 

«« Family pride 
Must be denied 
And thrust aside 
And mortified.”’ 


And in what appears to us a most unseemly way he 
reveals here what a nasty time family pride had, in 
private, conquering his own lack of scruples. We 
have tried in vain to look upon Mr. Clemens’s 
communication as a humorous composition, little 
suited as humor seemed to the occasion. The only 
refuge seems to be in the belief that his health is 
really broken, that he has lost his grip on himself, 
and that the present false position is due to an act 
for which he is as little accountable as a sick child 
which escapes its nurse. We should like to believe 
still that the real man in health and happiness is 
somewhat more sturdy than the pathetically flaccid 
and groveling figure we are trying not to see to-day. 

The supply of Jubilee poetry has been enormous 
and of fairly uniform badness. Throughout May 
and June each London newspaper received on an 
average between ten and fifteen Jubilee odes a day. 
Loyalty seems to have been the note of the poems, 
and so far they were good. Many of them, we are 
told, were full of curious ideas. Some were bold 
to audacity in the use of imagery. But from the 
Poet Laureate upwards, they were all failures as 
specimens of poetry. What could be more dana/ 
than this? 


They placed a Crown upon her fair young brow, 
They put a Scepter in her girlish hand, 

Saying, ‘‘ Behold! you are Sovereign Lady now 
Of this great Land!”’ 


Silent she gazed, as one who doth not know 
The meaning of a message. When she broke 

The hush of awe around her, ’t was as though 
Her soul that spoke. 


Yet that is the Poet Laureate of England, rising 
to the height of the great argument. Sir Edwin 
Arnold, Sir Lewis Morris, Austin Dobson, and all 
the other geniuses, with the exception of Mr. Kip- 
ling, tried their hands at it with no better result. 
The Daily News published some of the efforts of its 
artless correspondents. ‘This poem is as good and 
comprehensive as anything we have seen: 


The Australian and Canadian, 
The Afric and Malay, 

The Burman and Tasmanian, 
All celebrate the day; 

Zealander and West Indian, 


Hindoo, Maltese, Fiji, 
Briton and Nova Scotian, 
With us rejoicing see. 


A gentleman who signed himself «An Old Cri- 
mean Veteran,’’ asked several interesting questions: 


Why are the joy-bells pealing forth their notes 
throughout the land? 

Why signs of great rejoicing evinced on every hand? 

Why bannerettes and banners waving in the morn- 
ing air? 

What means this exhibition so picturesque and rare? 

Why rolls the feu de joie? 


And then he went on: 


No other king or queen, from Saxon Harold to the 
time 

When the Fourth William passed to regions more 
sublime, 

Had ruled with so much dignity and happiness the 
state, 

Or saw their rule extend to empires as did hers of 
late. 


This, too, is a pretty conceit: 


All hail! Victoria on this, thy jubilee morn, 

Well chosen is the gem that names the celebration; 

The Diamond, emblem of purity, is rivaled by thy 
reign; 

And Faith as firm as the crystalled carbon. 


That at least avoids the pitfall of rhyme, which 
seems to have been too much for the author of the 
following neat tribute: 


Hail! Queen of many a tribe, 
Religion, usage, tongue; 

What pencil, pen, describe 
All that to thee belong? 


On the whole, it seems to have been the poets’ 
jubilee as much as it was the Queen’s. The reli- 
gious press found it a matter of some difficulty to dis- 
criminate impartially between the blessedness of 
earthly and heavenly thrones. 


In the colonization of heathen countries the object 
seems to be to allow every one to start fair in the 


race, whether he be heathen or Christian. That is 
to say, the native is to be allowed to handicap him- 
self at the beginning as heavily as his competitor. 
If there are any European vices, such as drunken- 
ness and novel-reading, for the acquisition of which 
his environment did not give opportunity, his Chris- 
tian master supplies the deficiency at once. The 
first thing in civilizing a foreigner is to intoxicate 
him. This has already been done with fire-water. 
We are glad that the dignity of literature is to be 
sustained, and that the process is now to be per- 
formed by vicious literature, instead of bad whisky. 

George Reynolds’s Mysteries of the Court of Lon- 
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don, which long ago raised the circulation of the 
London Family Journal, and degraded that paper’s 
readers, is now started on a career in British India. 
It is being translated and published serially in a 
native newspaper. An exchange remarks: ‘* This 
form of evil literature would be almost harmless in 
England now, being out of fashion; but it is as bad 
in India as if it were new, and consequently very 
welcome.”’ 


The appointment of John Russell Young as 
Congressional Librarian is an insult to every student 
and literary man in the country. Young is abso- 
lutely destitute of any experience in the working of 
libraries. He is a man about fifty-six years old, 
who began life as a journalist, and quickly lost caste 
by stealing Associated Press news and wiring it to 
a paper in which he was interested. He became 
one of the foreign correspondents of the New York 
Herald, accompanied General Grant round the 
world, and was appointed Minister to China in the 
early eighties. He established his ‘‘claim’’ on 
McKinley by writing a series of fulsome letters from 
Canton during the last election. Nobody pretends 
that he has the slightest knowledge of how a library 
should be managed. To put such a man at the 
head of what will certainly be the largest library in 
America is an act of wantonness, comparable only 
to Mr. Dingley’s tax on books and pictures. The 
present librarian, who is being superseded because 
he refused to appoint ignorant and inexperienced 
nominees to fill offices in the library at the bidding 
of interested senators, is to be retained, in order to 
teach Mr. Young the elements of his business. Pol- 
itics henceforward will be the watchword of the 
Congressional Librarian, and the two hundred minor 
positions at his disposal will go, of course, to the 
spoilsmen. That is precisely one of those arrange- 
ments which, in the eyes of foreign critics, make 
America justly ridiculous. 


The Yellow Book has become a factor in the in- 
dustrial life of the day because of the amount of 
remunerative work it gives to deserving and self- 
supporting women. Out of twenty-six writers in 
the issue for April, eleven are women, while five, 
on account of the meagerness of information afforded 
by the table of contents, must remain unclassified, 
not to say unsexed, in this enumeration. 


These interesting pages give us an opportunity to 
make important comparisons and, perhaps, to draw 
useful deductions concerning the progress of female 


emancipation in the Victorian era. Sixty years ago 
women seldom wrote for the magazines, except as 
subscribers. But Education and Enlightenment and 
Progress have now opened to the sex every avenue 
to fame, and we find that in art and literature, as 
well as at the bench, the counter, the dissecting- 
table, the bar, and in the pulpit, woman has taken a 


place beside her brother, and works cheerily at 
whatever her hands find to do. It is significant of 
the movement of our times that this great trans- 
formation has taken place without exciting jealousy 
in the breasts of men. No monarch of Europe 
envies the Queen her age or her sixty years on 
the throne. No literary man of position envies the 
bevy of industrious females their place in the Yellow 
Book. On the contrary, we are more than de- 
lighted with a fact that is especially noteworthy in 
this year of jubilee. 


An inspection of the contents permits us to 
arrange the data in convenient form for the use of 
the student: 


Number of 
Articles. Prose. Poetry. 


10 5 5 
iI 8 3 
Unclassified .... 5 1 4 
Thus it will be seen that, left freely to choose 
their medium of expression, only 27.272 +- percent 
of the ladies select verse, while of the men exactly 
50 per cent, and of the necessarily unclassified 80 
per cent ‘*lisp,’’ as the poet says, ‘*in numbers.”’ 
Making further analysis of the woman’s work, we 
find that the prose is divided as follows: Fiction, 6; 
prose pastels, z. In 50 per cent of the tales 
death plays an important part. There is one death 
by heart disease, one by shock and hemorrhage 
from a bullet-wound, and one by grief. In only 16.6 
per cent of the fiction is marriage indicated. A 
mother’s love is the motif of one; the detection of a 
cheat at cards of one; the false accusation of a peas- 
ant of one. The absence of the essay form will be 
noted. There are no female essays in this volume, 
unless the pastels in prose can be thus classified. 
Upon looking into the poetry department, we find 
three women at their tasks. We learn from Mr. 
Lane that when he undertook his grand work of 
elevating the sex, he expected that female labor 
would soon drive the male labor out of verse. But 
strangely enough, the young women show a greater 
aptitude for prose, although those who have taken 
up poetry have displayed singular dexterity. 


The Yellow Book goes far to remove the stain put 
upon the fair name of England by the surly senate 
of Cambridge, and we would suggest that the So- 
rosis Club signify its appreciation of Mr. Lane’s valu- 
able services to the holy cause by electing him to 
honorary membership. 


In one of his happy, careless essays, Mr. Max 
Beerbohm sketches the life of the popular, fifth-rate 
novelist. Coming to the crisis of his career, «¢ Mr. 
Flimflam,’’ he says, ‘‘is photographed with his 
favorite pipe, or with his cat and dog,—Mr. Flim- 
flam is a great lover of animals,—or playing parlor 
golf with his only child, or riding on a ‘sociable’ 
with his wife, a charming brunette, very proud of 
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her lord and master.’” That may be all very well 
for England, but it wouldn’t do here. Mr. 
Charles Dudley Warner was quick to recognize the 
difference. His photographs represent him with 
his head reposing on his palm, in Carlyle’s favorite 
attitude, his eyes fixed rapturously on the great 
sublime, and a severe Catonian expression, con- 
siderably enhanced by a contemplative stroking of 
the beard with the disengaged hand, giving the 
sum appearance of a righteous philosopher walking 
virtuously through an unclean world. Quite a 
number of people have been misled by Mr. War- 
ner’s photographs into reading his works. Mr. 
Hamilton Mabie goes even further. Mr. Mabie 
will never allow himself to be photographed without 
a book. The public must not suspect that Mr. 
Mabie is ever concerned with anything more mun- 
dane than the antiseptic qualities of Homer. 
Therefore, Mr. Mabie bunches himself up into a 
large armchair, and is photographed bending 
reverently and intently over Andrew Lang’s trans- 
lation. That is what we expect from our literary 
men over here. We want the trade-mark on their 
photographs, and, to tell the truth, we usually get it. 


Mr. Robert Buchanan has summed up the phi- 
losophy of the English dramatist, and the relations 
between his art and ambitions and the needs of the 
playgoing public, with a cold-blooded frankness 
that is really refreshing after the elaborate preten- 
sions of the Pineros and Joneses. ‘* The only 
possible course,’’ he says, ‘‘open to a modern 
dramatist, if he is to live by play-writing—and that 
has been my detestable purpose—is to please the 
Public, and give the Public what it wants. Which, 
I ask, is the greater sinner, the man who goes half 
way to literary perdition, or the man who goes the 
whole way? Going half way means frankly recog- 
nizing the conditions of the stage, and endeavoring 
to afford the playgoer innocent entertainment, 
while putting on one side as irrelevant all attempts 
to please one’s self with higher and subtler matter. 
Going all the way to perdition is another matter, 
for it means pandering to two masters instead of one 
—to the Public in the first place, and to the guid 
munc in the second; it means posing as a thinker 
and a reformer, when your heart is far away and 
your tongue is in your cheek; it means, when 
cliques are chattering about Ibsen, abandoning your 
natural mood and writing plays which, like The 
Benefit of the Doubt, are neither wholesome 
English fish, nor French fowl, nor good Scandina- 
vian herring. Under the existing conditions of the 
stage, it is utterly impossible for a man whose ideas 
are not in accord with popular ideals, aspirations, 
and superstitions, to express those ideas in work in- 
tended for popular representation. The Public 
does not want ideas of any kind; it wants to be 
diverted.’’ That is savage, but it is not altogether 
untrue. Indeed, its partial truth is proved by the 


one fact that Mr. G. R. Sims is the most popular 
living dramatist. And yet it does not cover the 
whole case. Melodrama still has a rival in Shake- 
speare; and if we put Mr. Pinero and Mr. Jones 
and Mr. Buchanan himself in one scale, we still 
have Mr. Oscar Wilde and Mr. Bernard Shaw— 
the one original dramatic writer of the past decade 
—left for the other. The whole condition of the 
English-speaking stage was set forth by Mr. Daly 
in New York last season, when he played Tbe 
Geisha in the evening and reserved Much Ado About 
Nothing for the matinees. 


The two leading dramatists of England have 
come forward this year hand in hand and disap- 
pointed the London public. Pinero, the best Eng- 
lish dramatist of to-day, in Zhe Princess and The 
Butterfly, even with five acts at his disposal, has 
written a play whichis not well constructed, and is not 
even altogether amusing. Jones’s Tbe Physician, on 
the other hand, though boasting better construction, 
cannot be especially commended for that quality, 
and is infinitely less amusing than the longer-titled 
comedy. The Physician is heavy in its serious vein, 
and labored in its lighter mood, but it has at least a 
strong and conceivable plot. Ze Princess and the 
Butterfly, on the contrary, has an idea which has 
failed to create a trustworthy or convincing plot or 
an interesting story; but it has on the other hand, 
one extremely effective, and almost impressive, act. 
This act is better than any one act of Mr. Jones’s 
play. We are not sure it is n’t better than all four 
acts of Mr. Jones’s. Both pieces are produced at 
exceptionally popular theaters, and neither at the 
Criterion, where Mr. Wyndham is playing The 
Physician, nor at the St. James, where Mr. Alexander 
is playing the other, have there been in many months 
such poor audiences. Wyndham indeed takes 
off his play for David Garrick, with which he can 
always draw somebody. ‘The principal trouble 
with the Pinero piece is a double one. First, the 
story does not appeal to the public, and second, it 
is not technically well told. An almost silly 
««happy ending,’’ too, does not make up for the 
extremely pessimistic tone of all the rest of she 
play. In fact, the pervading tone and the denoue- 
ment are at swords’-points. It is impossible for them 
to **go together’; they alone would destroy the 
equilibrium of any piece. Here are two couples, a 
middle-aged man in love with a young girl, and a 
lady of ‘* uncertain ’’ age in love with a very young 
man. lll through the first four acts of the play we 
are told, and told, and told that a marriage of the 
couples will mean unhappiness and misery. We 
are asked to believe a union between them is im- 
possible. In the last act this union takes place 
after all, and then the curtain falls, probably to 
spare us all the misery that must follow. If Mr. 
Pinero had written a good play on this theme that 
attracted him, he would have married the couples 
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in one of the earlier acts and then proved his point, 
either for or against the difference in their ages. 
Else why write the story? Especially if the loves 
of the four are not made very interesting. There 
are a couple of hours of regretful epigram and cyn- 
ical talk about the age of forty-five, or thereabouts, 
from the lips of a myriad of characters, led, of 
course, by the less red, less youthful, lips of the two 
older leading people, and the principal result when 
you leave the theater is the sudden thought: <‘* By 
George, Pinero must be forty-five himself! That ’s 
it!’? Of course the play is wittily written, but 
the characters are much less naturally clever than is 
usual with this dramatist. The conversation is n’t 
colloquial enough. __ Besides, it is supposed to reflect 
fashionable society, and drawing-room epigrams 
are, we believe, no longer the mode in Mayfair. 
Mr. Pinero, too, has evidently been seeing some of 
the French plays lately, where the immoral side of 
Society, as it seems to exist in Paris and London, 
is being openly shown on the stage. Only where 
it is frankly displayed in the French as reflecting 
their life, Pinero merely hints at it. But as hints 
appeal more strongly to the imagination than a state- 
ment of facts, and as the Pinero hints are as open 
as a child’s, there is absolutely no mistaking them. 
To our thinking the Englishman’s method is the 
more unmoral of the two. 


In Mr. Jerome K. Jerome’s Sketches in Lavender, 
a book which has been damned with cheerful una- 
nimity by every English and American critic of any 
standing, occurs the following sentence: ‘* A good 
woman’s arms round a man’s neck is a life-belt 
thrown out to him from heaven.’’ The domestic 
sentiment of this particular passage secures it against 
any adverse American criticism, but that leaves un- 
touched the question whether Mr. Jerome should 
not have said are instead of is. The Daily Chronicle 
tried to convince Mr. Jerome of his mistake; but 
Mr. Jerome could not see it. He replied that he had 
taught English grammar himself, and ought to know. 
Would the Daily Chronicle critic, he asked with con- 
tempt, say that a good woman’s arms round a man’s 
neck are a life-belt? We fear that no one who was 
born earlier than 1890 can quite appreciate Mr. 
Jerome. 


The Library Fournal contributes to the discus- 
sion of the exclusion of Bertha Clay and E. P. Roe 
from the Alleghany Library. The question has 
been pretty thoroughly canvassed, and every one is 
fairly familiar with Mr. Stevenson’s reasons. The 
novels in question,—the list of excluded books in- 
cluded the novels of Horatio Alger, Jr.; Mrs. C. M. 
Breme (Bertha M. Clay), Martha Finley (Elsie 
books), May Agnes Fleming, C. A. Fosdick (Harry 
Castlemon), A. C. Gunter, Mary Jane Holmes, 
E. P. Roe, Mr. E. D. E. (N.) Southworth, Mrs. 
M. V. (H.) Terhune (Marion Harland) (in part), 


and Mrs. Augusta J. Evans Wilson,— were not 
immoral, but as they were not literature, they were 
worth the time, neither of librarian nor reader. 

The Library Journal dodges the question by 
instancing other books more literary but also more 
harmful. Its judgment is that the tritest platitudes 
of Roe, or the most tearful sentimentalities of Mrs. 
Holmes are preferable to the ‘* imbruted vulgarity ”’ 
of Maggie, a Girl of the Streets, the ‘* perverted 
hysteria’ of 4 Surperfluous Woman, or the *« morbid 
unpleasantness ’’ of Ce/ibates. 

The approach of E. P. Roe and Mrs. Holmes is 
most insidious. The serpent disguises himself as a 
guileless schoolmate who thinks these books ‘¢ just 
lovely’? and there is no one at hand to add 
“‘trash.”’ But if a book is by Mr. George Moore, 
hundreds of noble and emotional women who are 
writing criticism for our newspapers cry out ‘* morbid 
unpleasantness ’’ the morning after its publication. 
It is not our purpose at present to discuss the moral 
effect of these various volumes. What has been 
lost sight of is the fact that as a nation we are 
warned in a thousand periodicals against bad books 
which are literature, while nowhere is anything said 
against the goody-goody books which are not litera- 
ture. Pray, for what does the New York Tribune 
exist? 








LOVE SONG 


(Reszket a bokor, mert.) 


From the Magyar of Petéfi Sandor. 


REMBLES the bush, because 
On it the bird hath flown! 
Trembles my heart because 


Into my mind hath come, 
Into my mind hath come 
Thought of a maiden dear! 
Over the whole wide world 
She ’s the most precious gem! 


Full is the Danube stream, 
Soon it may overflow. 

So in my inmost heart 
Swelleth my passion’s tide! 

Lovest thou me, my rose? 
Thee do I love, alone, 

More than thy parents do 
Thee do I fondly love. 


When we together were, 
Me thou didst love, I know, 
Then ’t was warm summertime, 
Winter, cold winter ’s here now! 
If now no more thou lov’st, 
Yet may God bless thee, dear: 
But if thou lov’st me still, 
Bless thee a thousandfold! 
NatuHan Hasxett Do e. 
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WALT WHITMAN 


T would be an ill turn for an essay-writer to 
destroy Walt Whitman—for he was discov- 
ered by the essayists, and but for them his 
notoriety would have been postponed for fifty 

years. He is the mare’s nest of «* American Litera- 
ture,’’ and not a contributor to the Saturday Review 
but has at one time or another raised a flag over him, 
and turned an honest penny into the bargain. 

The history of these chronic discoveries of Whit- 
man as a poet, as a force, as a something or a some- 
body, would write up into the best possible mono- 
graph on the incompetency of the Anglo-Saxon in 
matters of criticism. 

English literature is the literature of genius, and 
the Englishman is the great creator. His work out- 
shines the genius of Greece. His wealth outvalues 
the combined wealth of all modern Europe. The 
English mind is the only unconscious mind the 
world has ever seen. And for this reason the Eng- 
lish mind is incapable of criticism. 

There has never been an English critic of the first 
rank, hardly a critic of any rank, and the critical 
work of England consists either of an academical 
bandying of a few old canons and shibboleths out of 
Horace or Aristotle, or else of the merest impres- 
sionism, and wordy struggle to convey the sentiment 
awakened by the thing studied. 

Now, true criticism means an attempt to find out 
what something is, not for the purpose of judging it, 
or of imitating it, nor for the purpose of illustrating 
something else, nor for any other ulterior purpose 
whatever. 

The so-called canons of criticism are of about as 
much service to a student of literature as the Nicene 
Creed and the Lord’s Prayer are to the student of 
church history. They are a part of his subject, of 
course, but if he insists upon using them as a tape 
measure and a divining-rod he will produce a judg- 
ment of no possible value to any one, and interesting 
only as a record of a most complex state of mind. 

The educated gentlemen of England have surveyed 
literature with these time-honored old instruments, 
and hordes of them long ago rushed to America with 
their theodolites and their quadrants in their hands. 
They sized us up and they sized us down, and they 
never could find greatness in literature among us till 
Walt Whitman appeared and satisfied the astrolo- 
gers. 

Here was a comet, a man of the people, a new 
man, who spoke no known language, who was very 
uncouth and insulting, who proclaimed himself a 
‘«barbaric yawp,’’ and who corresponded to the 
English imagination with the unpleasant and rampant 
wildness of everything in America—with Mormon- 
ism and car factories, steamboat explosions, strikes, 
repudiation, and whiskey; whose form violated 
every one of their minor canons as America violated 
every one of their social ideas. 


Then, too, Whitman arose out of the war, as 
Shakespeare arose out of the destruction of the 
Armada, as the Greek poets arose out of the repulse 
of the Persians. It was impossible, it was unpre- 
cedented, that a national revulsion should not pro- 
duce national poetry—and lo! here was Whitman. 

It may safely be said that the discovery of Whit- 
man as a poet caused many a hard-thinking Oxford 
man to sleep quietly at night. America was solved. 

The Englishman travels, but he travels after his 
mind has been burnished by the university, and at 
an age when the best he can do in the line of 
thought is to make an intelligent manipulation of the 
few notions he leaves home with. He departs an 
educated gentleman, taking with him his portman- 
teau and his ideas. He returns a traveled gentle- 
man, bringing with him his ideas and his portman- 
teau. He would as soon think of getting his coats 
from Kansas as his thoughts from travel. And 
therefore every impression of America which the 
traveling Englishman experienced confirmed his 
theory of Whitman. Even Rudyard Kipling, who 
does not in any sense fall under the above descrip- 
tion, has enough Anglo-Saxon blood in him to see 
in this country only the fulfillment of the fantastic 
notions of his childhood. 

But imagine an Oxford man who had eyes in his 
head, and who should come to this country, never 
having heard of Whitman. He would see an in- 
dustrious and narrow-minded population, common- 
place and monotonous, so uniform that one man can 
hardly be distinguished from another, law-abiding, 
timid, and traditional; a community where the in- 
dividual is suppressed by law, custom, and instinct, 
and in which, by consequence, there are few or no 
great men, even counting those men thrust by neces- 
sary operation of the laws of trade into commercial 
prominence, and who claim scientific rather than 
personal notice. 

The culture of this people—its architecture, let- 
ters, drama, etc., he would find were, of necessity, 
drawn from European models, and in its poetry, so 
far as poetry existed, he would recognize a some- 
what feeble imitation of English poetry. The news- 
paper verses very fairly represent the average talent 
for poetry and average appreciation of it, and the 
newspaper verse of the United States is precisely 
what one would expect from a decorous and unim- 
aginative population— intelligent, conservative, and 
uninspired. 

Above the newspaper versifiers float the minor 
poets, and above these soar the greater poets, and 
the characteristics of the whole hierarchy are the 
same as those of the humblest acolyte—intelligence, 
conservatism, conventional morality. 

Above the atmosphere they live in, above the 
heads of all the American poets, and between them 
and the sky, float the Constitution of the United 
States and the traditions and forms of English litera- 
ture. 
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This whole culture is secondary and tertiary, and 
it truly represents the respectable mediocrity from 
which it emanates. Whittier and Longfellow have 
been much read in their day,—read by mill-hands, 
and clerks and school teachers, by lawyers and doc- 
tors and divines, by the reading classes of the re- 
public, whose ideals they truly spoke for, whose 
yearnings and spiritual life they truly expressed. 

Now, the Oxford traveler would not have found 
Whitman at all. He would never have met a 
man who had heard of him, nor seen a man like 
him. 

The traveler, as he opened his Saturday Review 
upon his return to London, and read the current 
essay on Whitman, would have been faced by a prob- 
lem fit to puzzle Montesquieu, a problem to floor 
Goethe. 

And yet Whitman is representative. He is a 
real product, he has a real and most interesting place 
in the history of literature, and he speaks for a class 
and type of human nature whose interest is more 
than local, whose prevalence is admitted,—a type 
which is one of the products of the civilization of 
the century, perhaps of all centuries, and which 
has a positively planetary significance. 

There are, in every country, individuals who, 
after a sincere attempt to take a place in organized 
society, revolt from the drudgery of it, content them- 
selves with the simplest satisfactions of the grossest 
need of nature, so far as subsistence is concerned, 
and rediscover the infinite pleasures of life in the 
open air. 

If the roadside, the sky, the distant town, the 
soft buffeting of the winds of heaven, are a joy to 
the esthetic part of human nature, the freedom from 
all responsibility and accountability is Nirvana to his 
moral nature. A man who has once tasted these 
two joys together, the joy of being in the open air 
and the joy of being disreputable and unashamed, 
has touched an experience which the most close-knit 
and determined nature might well dread. Life has 
no terrors for such aman. Society has no hold on 
him. The trifling inconveniences of the mode of 
life are as nothing compared with its satisfactions. 
The worm that never dies is deadin him. The 
great mystery of consciousness and of effort is quietly 
dissolved into the vacant happiness of sensation, — 
not base sensation, but the sensation of the dawn 
and the sunset, of the mart and the theater, and the 
stars, the panorama of the universe. 

To the moral man, to the philosopher or the 
business man, to any one who is a cog in the wheel 
of some republic, all these things exist for the sake 
of something else. He must explain or make use 
of them, or define his relation to them. He spends 
the whole agony of his existence in an endeavor to 
docket them and deal with them. Hampered as he 
is by all that has been said and done before, he yet 
feels himself driven on to summarize, and wreak 
himself upon the impossible task of grasping this cos- 


mos with his mind, of holding it in his hand, of sub- 
ordinating it to his purpose. 

The tramp is freed from all this. By an act as 
simple as death, he has put off effort and lives in 
peace. 

It is no wonder that every country in Europe 
shows myriads of these men as it shows myriads of 
suicides annually. It is no wonder, though the so- 
ciologists have been late in noting it, that specimens 
of the type are strikingly identical in feature in every 
country of the globe. 

The habits, the physique, the tone of mind, even 
the sign-language and some of the catch-words, of 
tramps are the same everywhere. The men are not 
natally outcasts. They have always tried civilized 
life. Their early training, at least their early atti- 
tude of mind towards life, has generally been respect- 
able. That they should be criminally inclined goes 
without saying, because their minds have been freed 
from the sanctions which enforce law. But their 
general innocence is, under the circumstances, very 
remarkable, and distinguishes them from the crimi- 
nal classes. 

When we see one of these men sitting on a gate, 
or sauntering down a city street, how often have 
we wished and wondered how life appeared to him; 
what solace and what problems it presented. How 
often have we longed to know the history of such a 
soul, told, not by the police-blotter, but by the poet 
or novelist in the heart of the man. 

Walt Whitman has given utterance to the soul of 
the tramp. A man of genius has passed sincerely 
and normally through this entire experience, himself 
unconscious of what he was, and has left a record 
of it to enlighten and bewilder the literary world. 

In Whitman’s works the elemental parts of a man’s 
mind and the fragment of imperfect education may 
be seen merging together, floating and sinking in a 
sea of insensate egotism and rhapsody, repellent, 
divine, disgusting, extraordinary. 

Our inability to place the man intellectually, and 
find a type and reason for his intellectual state, comes 
from this: that the revolt he represents is not an 
intellectual revolt. Ideas are not at the bottom of it. 
It is a revolt from drudgery. It is the revolt of lazi- 
ness. 

There is no intellectual coherence in his talk, but 
merely pathological coherence. Can the insulting 
jumble of ignorance and effrontery, of scientific 
phrase and French paraphrase, of slang and inspired 
adjective, which he puts forward with the pretense 
that it represents thought, be regarded, from any 
possible point of view, as a philosophy, or a system, 
or a belief? Is it individualism of any statable 
kind? Do the thoughts and phrases which float 
about in it have a meaning which bears any relation 
to the meaning they bear in the language of think- 
ers? Certainly not. Does all the patriotic talk, 
the talk about the United States and its future, have 
any significance as patriotism? Does it poetically 
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represent the state of feeling of any class of Ameri- 
can citizens towards their country? Or would you 
find the nearest equivalent to this emotion in the 
breast of the educated tramp of France, or Ger- 
many, or England? The speech of Whitman is 
English, and his metaphors and catch-words are ap- 
parently American, but the emotional content is cos- 
mic. He put off patriotism when he took to the 
road. 

The attraction exercised by his writings is due to 
their flashes of reality. Of course the man was a 
poseur, a most horrid mountebank and ego-maniac. 
His tawdry scraps of invented idea, of literary 
smartness, of dog-cared and greasy reminiscence, re- 
pel us. The world of men remained for him as his 
audience, and he did to civilized society the continu- 
ous compliment of an insane self-consciousness in its 
presence. 

Perhaps this egotism and posturing is the revenge 
of a stilled conscience, and we ought to read in it the 
inversion of the social instincts. Perhaps all tramps 
are poseurs. But there is this to be said for Whit- 
man, that whether or not his posing was an accident of 
a personal nature, or an organic result of his life, he 
was himself an authentic creature. He did not sit 
in a study and throw off his saga of balderdash, but 
he lived a life, and it is by his authenticity, and not 
by his poses, that he has survived. 

The descriptions of nature, the visual observation 
of life, are first-hand and wonderful. It was no 
false light that led the Oxonians to call some of 
his phrases Homeric. The pundits were right in 
their curiosity over him; they went astray only in 
their attempt at classification. 

It is a pity that truth and beauty turn to cant on 
the second delivery, for it makes poetry, as a profes- 
sion, impossible. The lyric poets have always spent 
most of their time in trying to write lyric poetry, and 
the very attempt disqualifies them. 

A poet who discovers his mission is already half 
done for, and even Wordsworth, great genius though 
he was, succeeded in drowning his talents in his 
parochial theories and his own self-consciousness and 
self-conceit. 

Walt Whitman thought he had a mission. He 
was a professional poet. He had purposes and 
theories about poetry which he started out to enforce 
and illustrate. He is as didactic as Wordsworth, 
and is thinking of himself the whole time. He be- 
longed, moreover, to that class of professionals who 
are always particularly self-centered, autocratic, vain, 
and florid—the class of quacks. There are, through- 
out society, men, and they are generally men of un- 
usual natural powers, who, after gaining a little 
unassimilated education, launch out for themselves 
and set up as authorities on their own account. 
They are, perhaps, the successors of the old astrolo- 
gers, in that what they seek to establish is some per- 
sonal professorship or predominance. The old 
occultism and mystery was resorted to as the most 


obvious device for increasing the personal impor- 
tance, of the magician; and the chief difference to-day 
between a regular physician and a quack is, that the 
quack pretends to know it all. 

Brigham Young was a man of phenomenal capacity, 
who actually invented a religion and created a com- 
munity by the apparent establishment of his own 
supernatural and occult powers. The phrenologists, 
the venders of patent medicine, the Christian Scien- 
tists, the single-taxers, and all who proclaim panaceas 
and nostrums make the same majestic and pontifical 
appeal to human nature. It is this mystical power, 
this religious element, which floats them, sells the 
drugs, cures the sick, and packs the meetings. 

By temperament and education Walt Whitman 
was fitted to be a prophet of thiskind. He became 
a quack poet, and hampered his talents by the impo- 
sition of a monstrous parade of rattletrap theories 
and professions. If he had not been endowed with 
a perfectly marvelous capacity, a wealth of nature 
beyond the reach and plumb of his rodomontade, 
he would have been ruined from the start. As it is, 
he has filled his work with grimace and vulgarity. 
He writes a few lines of epic directness and cyclo- 
pean vigor and naturalness, and then obtrudes him- 
self and his mission. 

He has the bad taste bred in the bone of all mis- 
sionaries and palmists, the sign-manual of a true 
quack. This bad taste is nothing more than the 
offensive intrusion of himself and his mission into 
the matter in hand. As for his real merits and his 
true mission, too much can hardly be said in his 
favor. The field of his experience was narrow, and 
not in the least intellectual. It was narrow because 
of his isolation from human life. A poet like Brown- 
ing, or Heine, or Alfred de Musset deals constantly 
with the problems and struggles that arise in civil- 
ized life out of the close relationships, the ties, the 
duties and desires of the human heart. He explains 
life on its social side. He gives us some more or less 
coherent view of an infinitely complicated matter. 
He is a guide-book or a note-book, a highly trained 
and intelligent companion. 

Walt Whitman has no interest in any of these 
things. He was fortunately so very ignorant and 
untrained that his mind was utterly incoherent and 
unintellectual. His mind seems to be submerged and 
to have become almost a part of his body. The 
utter lack of concentration which resulted from liv- 
ing his whole life in the open air has left him spon- 
taneous and unaccountable. And the great value of 
his work is, that it represents the spontaneous and 
unaccountable functioning of the mind and body in 
health. 

It is doubtful whether a man ever enjoyed life 
more intensely than Walt Whitman, or expressed 
the physical joy of mere living more completely. 
He is robust, all tingling with health and the sensa- 
tions of health. All that is best in his poetry is the 
expression of bodily well-being. 
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A man who leaves his office and gets into a canoe 
on a Canadian river, sure of ten days’ release from 
the cares of business and housekeeping, has a thrill of 
joy such as Walt Whitman has here and there 
thrown into his poetry. One might say that to have 
done this is the greatest accomplishment in literature. 
Walt Whitman, in some of his lines, breaks the 
frame of poetry and gives us life in the throb. 

It is the throb of the whole physical system of a 
man who breathes the open air and feels the sky 
over him. ‘*When lilacs last in the dooryard 
bloomed’’ is one of the great lyrics of all literature. 
Here is a whole poem without a trace of self-con- 
sciousness. It is a little more than a description of 
nature. The allusions to Lincoln and to the funeral 
are but a word or two of the merest suggestions of 
the tragedy. But grief, overwhelming grief, is 
in every line of it, the grief which has been trans- 
muted into this sensitiveness to the landscape, to the 
song of the thrush, to the lilac’s bloom, and the sun- 
set. 

Here is truth to life of the kind to be found in 
King Lear or Guy Mannering, in Eschylus or 
Burns. 

Walt Whitman himself could not have told you 
why the poem was good. Had he had any intima- 
tion of the true reason, he would have spoiled the 
poem. The recurrence and antiphony of the 
thrush, the lilac, the thought of death, the beauty of 
nature, are in a balance and dream of natural sym- 
metry such as no cunning could come at, no con- 
scious art could do other than spoil. 

It is ungrateful to note Whitman’s limitations, 
his lack of human passion, the falseness of many of 
his notions about the American people. The man 
knew the world merely as an observer, he was never 
a living part of it, and no mere observer can under- 
stand the life about him. Even his work during the 
war was mainly the work of an observer, and his 
poems and notes upon the period are picturesque. 
As to his talk about comrades and Manhattanese 
car-drivers, and brass-founders displaying their 
brawny arms round each other’s brawny necks, all 
this gush and sentiment in Whitman’s poetry is 
false to life. It has a lyrical value, as representing 
Whitman’s personal feelings, but no one else in the 
country was ever found who felt or acted like this. 

In fact, in all that concerns the human relations 
Walt Whitman is as unreal as, let us say, William 
Morris, and the American mechanic would prob- 
ably prefer Sigurd the Volsung, and understand it 
better than Whitman’s poetry. 

This falseness to the sentiment of the American 
is interwoven with such wonderful descriptions of 
American sights and scenery, of ferryboats, thorough- 
fares, cataracts, and machine-shops, that it is not 
strange the foreigners should have accepted the gos- 

el. 
. On the whole, Whitman, though he solves none 
of the problems of life and throws no light on 


American civilization, is a delightful appearance, 
and a strange creature to come out of one beehive. 
This man committed every unpardonable sin against 
our conventionals, and his whole life was an out- 
rage. He was neither chaste, nor industrious, nor 
religious. He patiently lived upon cold pie and 
tramped the earth in triumph. 

He did really live the life he liked to live, in de- 
fiance of all men, and this is a great desert, a most 
stirring merit. And he gave, in his writings, a true 
picture of himself and of that life,—a picture which 
the world had never seen before, and which it is 
probable the world will not soon cease to wonder at. 

Joun Jay CHapman. 














THE CAPTIVE’S DREA M« 


ROM birth we have his captives been: 
For freedom, vain to strive! 
This is our chamber: windows five 
Look forth on his demesne; 
And each to its own several hue 
Translates the outward scene. 
We cannot once the landscape view 
Save with the painted panes between. 


Ah, if there be indeed 
Beyond one darksome door a secret stair, 
That, winding to the battlements, shall lead 
Hence to pure light, free air! 
This is the master hope, or the supreme despair, 
Witiiam Watson. 








DICK 


HE small room had one window in it 
which opened toward the morning sun. 
There was a dwarf pear tree close to 


the window, so close that, when the 
wind blew ever so little, the branches scraped 
against the panes. 

The sash was up now, there was no wind, and a 
robin sat on her nest in a fork of the branches; she 
sat serenely and blinked her eyes sleepily. This 
was her second sitting for the season, and perhaps 
she was weary of it. 

A woman lay on the bed that stood against the 
wall. She had been staring intently at the bird, and 
at the twinkling, glossy leaves of the pear tree. 
Presently she reached forth her hand, and took up a 
stick that was on the stand at her bed head. Then 
she leaned farther from her couch and rapped 
smartly on a door. 

Instantly the sound of murmuring talk ceased; a 
light, quick footstep came across the floor of the next 
room; the door was opened and a girl came in. She 
was flushed and her eyes sparkled; but the flush 
and the sparkle died out as she walked forward. 

«« Did you knock, Aunt Jane?”’ 


*Copyright by Herpert S. Stone & Co. 
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«© Yes, of course, I knocked. I might lay here, 
’n’ die; ’n’ you never ’d come a-near me if I did n’t 
pound, It’s a mighty lucky thing for me that I’ve 
got strength left to pound.”’ 

The woman kept the cane in her hand, grasped 
so tightly that her knuckles were prominent white 
knobs. 

*« Did you want anything ?’’ asked the girl. 

«Want anything? Yes, I want a lot of things. 
That ’s a foolish question to ask. But I do believe 
you grow foolisher every day.’’ 

The girl stood silent. She had an air of listen- 
ing, not to her aunt, but for something she might 
hear in the kitchen. 

«« What in time makes ye so dumb, Jennie Lam- 
bert?’’ This question was put so sharply that the 
girl almost jumped. 

««T didn’t know I was dumb, Aunt Jane.’’ 

«©O, you ain’t dumb when you’re out there 
with that feller. I heard you cacklin’ ’s if you 
never ’dstop. And me layin’ here till I’m put in 
my grave. Who was that feller, Jennie Lambert? 
I’ve been strainin’ every nerve to make out his voice, 
but he mumbles so it might’s well be a bumblebee. 
I hate men with bass voices ’way down in their 
boots. Who was it?’’ 

The color flew up into the girl’s face again. 

«¢Tt was Dick Sheldon,’’ in a low tone. 

«<©O, I thought ’t was him, or else ’t was John 
Parker. If you had the wit ofa hen with her head 
cut off you ’d have John Parker here instid of Dick 
Sheldon. I s’pose when he was mumbling that 
way he was makin’ love, wa’ n’t he?”’ 

No answer. 

«¢ Wa’ n’t he?”’ 

** Yes, ma’am,’” with quivering lips. 

Aunt Jane threw her head back on her pillow and 
laughed. Jennie trembled as she heard the laugh. 
Then she straightened herself and waited for what 
her aunt might say next. What she did say was this: 

««T know what Dick Sheldon ’s after.”’ 

No response from the girl. A man’s step was 
now heard walking across the kitchen floor; the 
step paused, and a gay whistle of a bar of ** Roy’s 
Wife’’ penetrated shrilly into the bedroom. The 
robin in the pear tree opened her eyes wider and 
ruffled a feather; then settled down again. 

«<I tell you, I know what Dick Sheldon’s after.’’ 

*« What?’”’ 

The question burst from the girl as if she had 
tried ineffectually to keep it back. 

**T should think you ’d want to find out; if you 
had n’t been a fool you’d known yourself. Money. 
Money. That ’s what.”’ 

«<Q, Aunt Jane!”’ in a soft little cry. 

** Pooh! ”” 

Jennie sat down in the chair that always stood 
near the bed. At first it seemed as if she would 
cover her face with her hands, but she held them 
resolutely in her lap. 


««Pooh!’’ repeated Aunt Jane in a yet harder 
voice, ‘*Better not put your head into a noose with 
any man, I say. Better break your heart because 
you can’t have him than break it because you ’ve 
got him. But then, what’s the use talkin’? There 
ain’t a grain of use.’” 

She shut her mouth hard and turned her head away. 

Jennie sat quietly. She glanced toward the door. 
Dick Sheldon was now whistling the strain— 

«« How happy I had she been mine, 
Or I been Roy of Aldivalloch.”’ 

The girl’s hands clasped each other; her eyes 
dropped. 

«« Five thousand dollars in the bank.’’ 

Aunt Jane suddenly pronounced these words with 
her face still averted. Then she quickly raised the 
cane, which she still grasped. She flourished it in 
the air. She looked at the girl as she said: 

«« But you sha’n’t have it unless you can keep 
me alive till next summer. If you ’ll keep me alive 
till next summer, I don’t care who you marry; and 
I ’}] leave you my bank-books.”’ 

The speaker was gazing intently at her niece, who 
sprang forward, exclaiming: 

«<O Aunt Jane! How can you talk so? Don’t 
I do everything for you? I don’t see how I can 


take care of you any better than I do.”’ 

«<But ’tain’t in human nature for you to help 
No, ’tain’t in hu- 
And then you’d have my bank- 


wishing I was dead ’n’ buried. 
man nature. 
books.”’ 

«©O, please don’t! Don’t!’’ There was 
something in the girl’s voice that made the gaunt 
face on the pillow soften somewhat. 

«<I declare,’’ said Aunt Jane, after a moment, ‘¢ if 
you did n’t speak jest exactly like your mother! If 
I’d had my eyes shet I should have thought ’t was 
sister Lucy. Sister Lucy—she married for love, 
*n’ her husband did everything but beat her; ’n’ he 
waited most six months after she died ’fore he mar- 
ried his second wife. She was a Hewitt over in 
North Allington, ’n’ she’s made him stan’ ’round, 
I tell ye. Glad of it; he can’t stan’ round ’nough 
to please me.’’ 

The speaker chuckled. 
drooping face near her. 

««T ain’t sayin’ that you don’t take good care of 
me, Jennie,’’ she went on ; ‘but there’s nothin’ 
like what folks call an incentive. You make me 
live till next summer, ’n’ I’]] leave you my bank- 
books, ’n’ you may marry Dick Sheldon if you want 
to—’n’ if he wants you.’” 

Another chuckle ended in a sigh. 

«* Now go, ’long; but I must say I should be 
glad if you ’n’ that feller ’d stay out ofear-shot. It 
makes me sick to hear that mumbling, and to im- 
agine what he’s sayin’. Do go ’long.’’ 

The girl had risen. She stood hesitating. 

««Can’t I do something to make you more com- 
fortable, aunt Jane?’’ 


She still gazed at the 
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The soft voice was not quite steady. 

*«©No, you can’t. Yes, you may pull up that 
curtain about three inches; the hem is jest in a way 
so’t I can’t see that robin’s head—TI want to see 
the whole of her. It’s the same pair that had a 
nest here last year. She’ll come next summer, I do 
believe. I must live to see her next summer. Why 
don’t you go, Jennie? Be sure you keep out of ear- 
shot.”” 

Jennie walked to the door. She paused again and 
gazed at the woman on the bed. Aunt Jane’s eyes 
were fixed on the window; there was nothing in her 
appearance to show that she knew her niece was 
still in the room. 

Suddenly Jennie began to sob. 

The woman turned fiercely. 

«« What’s the matter now? 
’n’ my robin?”’ 

‘« No, I can’t, till I’ve said I should try to keep 
you alive just the same if you didn’t have any 
bank-books!’’ 

Having said this in a thick voice, Jennie flung out 
of the room, forgetting for the instant who was wait- 
ing for her. 

Somebody turned quickly from the open outer 
door and caught her about the waist. A tall man 
with a slight stoop in his shoulders, and a narrow, 
smooth face lighted by twinkling blue eyes, cried 
boisterously, «¢ Come, now, I can’t stand havin’ you 
plagued, Jennie. What’s the old woman been do- 
in’ to you this time?’’ 

Jennie held up her finger in a frightened way. 

*«* Hush! O, do hush, Dick!’’ 

At the same moment the wall of the bedroom 
was struck. 

«<Jennie, Jennie Lambert, I say!”’ 

But Jennie was now crying in such a way that 
she could n’t respond to thesummons, Dick put her 
down in a chair, and then marched boldly to the 
door. He closed it behind him. He met the sav- 
age glance from the bed with eyes that glimmered 
with fun. It was a joke to him that he should take 
Jennie’s place. And what was the use of being 
afraid of that creature on the bed? 

The widow Crocker raised herself on her elbow. 

«I didn’t call you,’’ she said. 

«* No, ma’am; I know it.’’ 

The young man advanced and sat down in the 
one chair. 

“I called Jennie, and I want her.’ 

Dick had his hands in the pockets of his seer- 
sucker sack. 

‘«She’s cryin’ so she can’t come in. Do you 
want me to lift you up or git you some tea, or any- 
thing?’’ 

“«Tea! I don’t drink tea.”’ 

‘<All right. I Il set here ’’n’ keep you company, 
then. I ain’t got a thing to do this afternoon. As 
for Jennie, she’s about played out waitin’ on you, 
’n’ you bein’ so thunderin’ inconsiderate.”’ 


Can’t you leave me 


Mrs. Crocker gasped and clutched her stick. 

The blue eyes with the cheerful wrinkles at the 
corners calmly gazed at the sunken, glaring eyes 
fixed upon them. Dick began to pucker his lips to 
whistle «*¢ Roy’s Wife,’’ but he did not whistle. A 
faint sound as of a woman sobbing was heard by 
the two. 

««Who’s that?’’ from the bed. 

«« T guess you know who ’tis. It’s Jennie cryin’. 
She ’s wore out. You might be half decent to her.’’ 

Mrs. Crocker gasped again. 

“Decent! Here I be, bedridden, ’n’ can’t 
never walk agin—’n’—’’ 

«« Wall,’’ placidly interrupting, ‘‘ I don’t see’s 
that ’s any reason for tormentin’ the life out of that 
girl.’’ 

Silence foramoment. In the pear tree the robin 
thrust her bill into the nest, and apparently turned 
an egg over, then gently pressed herself down again. 

««T jest heard you call me an old woman out 
there.”’ 

«< You be, ain’t you?”’ 

The widow made an inarticulate sound, and 
flung out her stick toward the wall. 

«<1 want Jennie,’’ she said, ‘‘ and I ’ll have her 
too.”” 

Dick drew away the stick; he put it down on the 
floor. 

A spasm of fury and helplessness crossed the 
woman’s worn face. The young man saw the 
look. He leaned forward and took the shaking, 
bony hands in his. 

««Come, now,’’ he said in a half whisper. 
«You let Jennie be a minute. She can’t endure 
everything; she’s tended you for more more ’n a 
year, ’n’ you do bear down on her. I know you 
’re helpless, ’n’ have a tough time, but well folks 
have some rights.”’ 

Dick continued to hold the hands he had taken. 
The sharp face before him relaxed a little. Mrs. 
Crocker’s hands gradually clung about the young 
man’s fingers. 

Soon Dick leaned still nearer. 

«<1 ’m real strong,’’ he said, **I c’n carry you 
out in the kitchen ’n’ put you on the lounge. 
Shall I?”’ 

She did not speak or give any assent, but he rose, 
and, stooping over the bed, carefully lifted the 
wasted body. 

«<Jennie!’’ he called at the closed door, which 
flew open, revealing a girl with a red, wet face. 

«*Mercy!’” she cried, ‘‘ youll hurt her, Dick.”’ 

««T sha’n’t hurt her a bit. You jest bring them 
pillers out, Jen, ’n’ we’ ll have her as cozy ’s a bug 
in arug. There,’? a moment later, ‘‘ what d’ I 
tell ye? The bed’ ll feel better when you go back 
to it, won’t it, Aunt Jane?’’ 

Mrs. Crocker closed her eyes. 
space she opened them and said: 

««T ain’t your Aunt Jane, Dick Sheldon.”’ 


After a short 
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«« 1 know you ain’t; but you ’re goin’ to be.”’ 

There was no reply to this remark. Mrs, 
Crocker lay there and watched Jennie as she worked 
about the kitchen. 

Dick sat by the lounge, and he also watched 
Jennie. He sat on the edge of his chair, with his 
long legs stretched out in front of him. Occasion- 
ally he looked down at his feet. Sometimes he 
smiled in a curious way. The old house seemed 
very peaceful. 

At last the woman said it was time she went back 
to see her robin, and she told Jennie that she felt 
kinder like eatin’ some thickened brown bread toast 
for her supper. 

Dick put her on the bed, and the robin watched 
every movement. When Dick turned to go out his 
sleeve was caught and held. He looked smilingly 
down at the face on the pillow. 

«« Yes,’’ she whispered, ‘‘I ’m goin’ to be your 
aunt.”’ 

The young man’s eyes flashed, but he only said 
cheerily, ‘* All right. The sooner, the better.’’ 

She kept on gazing at him, ‘sharp as gimlets,”’ 
as he afterward said. 

««T shall give some of my bank-books to my 
nephew, Thomas Dewey.”’ 

«< All right,’’ again; ‘‘give ’em all to him if 
you want to.”” 

«« Dick,’’ with authority, ‘* you tell Jennie that 
I say she’d better marry you right away. There 
ain’t no sense in waitin’.”’ 

«« There ’s where you ’re right, Aunt Jane. 171] 
go’n’ tell her now.’’ Maria Loutse Poot. 








AT SET OF SUN 


T set of sun, 
The silly flowers and birds, 
The herdsmen and the herds 
Think day is done. 
When Night o’ersteps the sill, 
She finds them deathly still, 
Null, everyone. 


A wiser few 
Must have a moon or star 
To put the soul ajar, 

And set it true: 
Moonflower, and whip-poor-will, 
The panther at the rill, 

And I—And you? 


Rupert Hucues. 


WHAT MAISIE KNEW 


By Henry James 
XXVIII 


RS. BEALE, at table between the pair, 

plainly attracted the attention Mrs. 

Wix had foretold. No other lady 

present was nearly so handsome, nor 

did the beauty of any other accommodate itself with 
such art to the homage it produced. She talked 
mainly to her other neighbour, and that left Maisie 
leisure both to note the manner in which eyes were 
riveted and nudges interchanged, and to lose herself 
in the meanings that, dimly, as yet, and discon- 
nectedly, but with a vividness that fed apprehension, 
she could begin to read into her step-mother’s inde- 
pendent move. Mrs. Wix had helped her by talk- 
ing of a game; it was a connection in which the 
move could put on a strategic air. Her notions of 
diplomacy were thin, but it was a kind of cold 
diplomatic shoulder and an elbow of more than 
usual point that, temporarily, at least, were pre- 
sented to her by the averted inclination of Mrs. 
Beale’s head. There was a phrase familiar to 
Maisie, so often was it used by this lady to express 
the idea of one’s getting what one wanted: one got 
it, Mrs. Beale always said—she, at all events, 
always got it or proposed to get it—by ‘‘making 
love.’? She was at present making love, singular 
as it appeared, to Mrs. Wix, and her young friend’s 
mind had, as yet, never moved in such freedom as 
on finding itself face to face with the question of 
what she now wanted to get. This period of the 
omelette aux rognons and the poulet sauté, while her 
sole surviving parent fairly chattered to her gover- 
ness, left Maisie rather wondering if her governess 
would hold out. It was strange, but she became, 
on the spot, quite as interested in Mrs. Wix’s moral 
sense as Mrs. Wix could possibly be in hers: it had 
risen before her so pressingly that there was some- 
thing new for Mrs. Wix to resist. Resisting Mrs. 
Beale herself promised at this rate to become a very 
different business from resisting Sir Claude’s view of 
her. More might come of what had happened— 
whatever it was—than Maisie felt she could have 
expected. She put it together with a suspicion 
that, had she ever in her life had a sovereign changed, 
would, have resembled an impression, baffled by 
the want of arithmetic, that her change was wrong 
—-she groped about in it that she had perhaps be- 
come the victim of a violent substitution. A victim 
was what she should surely be if the issue between 
her step-parents had been settled by Mrs. Beale’s 
saying: ‘* Well, if she can live with but one of us 
alone, with which in the world should it be but 
me?’’ ‘That answer was far from what, for days, 
she had nursed herself in, and the desolation of it 
was deepened by the absence of anything, from Sir 
Claude, to show he had not had to take it as tri- 
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umphant. Had not Mrs. Beale, upstairs, as good 
as given out that she had quitted him with the snap 
of a tension, left him, in London, after some strug- 
gle as a sequel to which her own advent represented 
that she had practically sacrificed him? Maisie 
assisted, in fancy, at the episode in the Regent’s 
Park, finding elements almost of terror in the sug- 
gestion that Sir Claude had not had fair play. They 
drew something as she sat there, even from the 
pride of an association with such beauty as Mrs, 
Beale’s; and the child quite forgot that, though the 
sacrifice of Mrs. Beale herself was a solution she 
had not invented, she would probably have seen Sir 
Claude embark upon it without a direct remonstrance. 

What her step-mother had clcarly now promised 
herself to wring from Mrs. Wix was an assent to 
the great modification, the change, as smart as 
a juggler’s trick, in the interest of which nothing so 
much mattered as the new convenience of Mrs. 
Beale. Maisie could positively seize the moral that 
her elbow seemed to point in ribs thinly defended— 
the moral of its not mattering a straw which of the 
step-parents was the guardian. The essence of the 
question was that a girl wasn’t aboy: if Maisie had 
been a trousered thing, Sir Claude would have been 
welcome. As the case stood he had simply dropped 
out, and Mrs. Wix would henceforth find herself in 
the employ of the right person. These arguments 
had really fallen, for our young lady, into their 
place at the very touch of that tone in which she 
had heard her new title declared. She was still, as 
a result of so many parents, a daughter to somebody, 
even after papa and mamma were to all intents 
dead. If her father’s wife and her mother’s hus- 
band, by the operation of a natural, or, for all she 
knew, a legal rule, were in the shoes of their 
defunct partners, then Mrs. Beale’s was exactly as 
defunct as Sir Claude’s, and her shoes the very pair 
to which, in ‘‘ Farange vs. Farange & Others,’’ 
the divorce-court had given priority. The subject 
of that celebrated settlement saw the rest of her day 
really filled out with the pomp of all that Mrs. Beale 
assumed. The assumption rounded itself there 
between her entertainers, flourished in a way that 
left them, in their bottomless element, scarce a free 
pair of eyes to exchange signals. It struck Maisie 
even a little that there was a rope or two Mrs. Wix 
might have thrown out if she would, or a rocket or 
two she might have sent up. They had, at any 
rate, never been so long together without commu- 
nion or telegraphy, and their companion kept them 
apart by simply keeping them with her. From this 
situation they saw the grandeur of their intenser 
relation to her pass and pass like an endless proces- 
sion. It was a day of lively movement and of 
talk, on Mrs. Beale’s part, so brilliant and overflow- 
ing as to represent music and banners. She took 
them out with her, promptly, to walk and to drive, 
and even, towards night, sketched a plan for carrying 
them to the Etablissement, where, for only a franc 





apiece, they should listen to a concert of celebrities. 
It reminded Maisie, the plan, of the side-shows at 
Earl’s Court, and the franc sounded brighterthan the 
shillings which had at that time failed; yet this too, 
like the other, was a frustrated hope; the francs 
failed like the shillings and the side-shows had set an 
example to the concert. The Etablissement, in 
short, melted away, and it was little wonder that a 
lady who from the moment of her arrival had been 
so gallantly in the breach should confess herself at 
last done up. Maisie could appreciate her fatigue; 
the day had not passed without such an observer’s 
discovering that she was excited and even mentally 
comparing her state to that of the breakers after a 
gale. It had blown hard in London, and she would 
take time to subside. It was of the condition 
known to the child by report as that of talking 
against time that her decision, her spirit, her humour, 
which had never dropped, now gave the impres- 
sion. 

She too was delighted with foreign manners; 
but her daughter’s opportunities of explaining them 
to her were unexpectedly forestalled by her tone of 
large acquaintance with them. One of the things 
that nipped in the bud all response to her volubility 
was Maisie’s surprised retreat before the fact that 
Continental life was what she had been almost 
brought up on. It was Mrs. Beale, disconcertingly, 
who began to explain it to her friends; it was she 
who, wherever they turned, was the interpreter, the 
historian and the guide. She was full of reference 
to her early travels —at the age of eighteen: she 
had at that period made, with a distinguished Dutch 
family, a stay on the Lake of Geneva. Maisie, in 
the old days, had been regaled with anecdotes of 
these adventures, but they had become phantasmal, 
and the heroine’s quite showy exemption from be- 
wilderment at Boulogne, her acuteness on some of 
the very subjects on which Maisie had been acute to 
Mrs. Wix, were a high note of the majesty, of the 
advantage with which she had arrived. It was all 
a part of the wind in her sails and of the weight 
with which her daughter was now to feel her hand. 
The effect of it on Maisie was to add already the 
burden of time to her separation from Sir Claude. 
It might have lasted for days; it was as if, with their 
main agitation transferred thus to France, and with 
neither mamma, now, nor Mrs. Beale, nor Mrs. 
Wix, nor herself at his side, he must be fearfully 
alone in England. Hour after hour she felt as if 
she were waiting; yet she could n’t have said exactly 
for what. There were moments when Mrs. Beale’s 
flow of talk might have bubbled on the very edge of 
it; at others this talk was a mere rattle to smother a 
knock. At no part of the crisis had the rattle so 
public a purpose as when, instead of letting Maisie 
go with Mrs. Wix to prepare for dinner, she pushed 
her — with a push at last incontestably maternal — 
straight into she room inherited from Sir Claude. 
She titivated her little charge with her own brisk 
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hands; then she brought out: ‘‘I’m going to 
divorce your father.”’ 

This was so different from anything Maisie had 
expected that it took some time to reach her mind. 
She was aware meanwhile that she must look rather 
wan. ‘*To marry Sir Claude?”’ 

Mrs. Beale rewarded her with a kiss. 
sweet to hear you put it so.”’ 

This was a tribute, but it left Maisie balancing 
for an objection. ‘*How cam you when he’s 
married?’ 

«* He is n’t—practically. 

««Free to marry?”’ 

‘« Free, first, to divorce his own fiend.’’ 

The benefit that, these last days, she had felt she 
owed a certain person left Maisie for the moment so 
ill-prepared for recognizing this label that she hesi- 
tated long enough to risk: ‘* Mamma?’’ 

««She isn’t your mamma any longer,’’ Mrs. 
Beale replied. <* Sir Claude has paid her money to 
cease to be.’’ Then, as if remembering how little, 
to the child, a pecuniary transaction must represent: 
«« She lets him off supporting her if he ’Il let her off 
supporting you.”’ 

Mrs. Beale appeared, however, to have done 
injustice to her daughter’s financial grasp. ‘* And 
support me himself ?’’ Maisie asked. 

«« Take the whole burden and never let her hear 
of you again. It’s a regular signed contract.’’ 

«« Why, that ’s lovely of her!’’ Maisie cried. 

«It’s not so lovely, my dear, but that he ’ll get 
his divorce.”’ 

Maisie was briefly silent; after which: «¢ No— 
he won’t get it,’’ she said. Then she added still 
more boldly: **And you won’t get yours.”’ 

Mrs. Beale, who was at the dressing-glass, turned 
round with amusement and surprise. ‘‘ How do 
you know that?’’ 

«Oh, I know!’’ cried Maisie. 

**From Mrs. Wix?’’ 

Maisie hesitated; then, after an instant, was de- 
termined by Mrs. Beale’s absence of anger, which 
struck her, for she had felt that she must take her 
courage in her hands. ‘*From Mrs. Wix,’’ she 
admitted. 

Mrs. Beale, at the glass again, made play with a 
powder-puff. ‘* My own sweet, she’s mistaken! ”’ 
was all she said. 

There was a certain force in the very amenity of 
this, but our young lady reflected long enough to 
remember that it was not the answer Sir Claude 
himself had made. This recollection, nevertheless, 
failed to prevent her saying: ‘*Do you mean, then, 
that he won’t come till he has got it?’’ 

Mrs. Beale gave a last touch; she was ready; she 
stood there in all her elegance. ‘*I mean, my 
dear, that it’s because he has n’t got it that I left 
him.’’ 

This opened out a view that stretched further 
than Maisie could reach. She turned away from it, 


‘elt ’s 


He ’s free.’’ 


but she spoke before they went out again. ‘* Do 
you like Mrs. Wix now?”’ 

««Why, my chick, I was just going to ask you if 
you think she has come at all to like poor me/”’ 

Maisie thought, at this hint; but unsuccessfully. 
««T have n’t the least idea. But I ’ll find out.” 

«<Do!’’ said Mrs. Beale, rustling out with her 
and as if it would be a particular favour. 

The child tried promptly at bedtime, relieved 
now of the fear that their visitor would wish to 
separate her for the night from her attendant. 
«* Have you held out?’’—-she began as soon as the 
door at the end of the passage was again closed on 
them. 

Mrs. Wix looked hard at the flame of the candle. 
«* Held out—?”’ 

«« Why, she has been making love to you. 
she won you over?’’ 

Mrs. Wix transferred the straighteners to her 
pupil’s face. ‘* Over to what?”’ 

«« To her keeping me instead.”’ 

«« Instead of Sir Claude?’? Mrs. Wix was dis- 
tinctly gaining time. 

«© Yes; who else?—since it ’s not instead of you.”’ 

Mrs. Wix coloured at this lucidity. ‘* Yes—that 
is what she means,”’ 

«© Well, do you like it?’? Maisie asked. 

She actually had to wait, for, oh, her friend was 
embarrassed! <* My opposition to the connection 
—theirs—would then, naturally, to some extent fall. 
She has treated me to-day with peculiar considera- 
tion; not that I don’t know very well where she 
got the pattern of it! But of course,’? Mrs. Wix 
hastened to add, ‘‘I should n’t like her as the one 
nearly so well as him.”’ 

«< «Nearly as well’!”’ 
should hope indeed not.’’ 
ness at which she was the first to be amazed. 
thought you ‘adored’ him.”’ 

««T do,’? Mrs. Wix sturdily allowed. 

«« Then have you suddenly begun toadore her too?’ 

Mrs. Wix, instead of directly answering, only 
blinked in support of her sturdiness. ‘* My dear, 
in what a tone youask that! You ’re coming out.”’ 

«« Why should n’t I? You’ve come out. Mrs. 
Beale has come out. We each have our turn!” 
And Maisie threw off the most extraordinary little 
laugh that had ever passed her young lips. 

There passed Mrs. Wix’s indeed the next mo- 
ment a sound that more than matched it. ‘* You’re 
most remarkable!’’ she neighed. 

Her pupil faltered a few seconds. ‘I think 
you ’ve done a great deal to make me so.”’ 

«« Very true—I have.’’ She dropped to humility, 
as if she recalled her so recent self-arraignment. 

«© Would you accept her then? That’s what I 
ask,’” said Maisie. 

«« As a substitute? ”’ 
she met again the child’s eyes. 
almost fawned upon me.”’ 


Has 


Maisie echoed. re | 
She spoke with a firm- 
“ce I 


Mrs. Wix turned it over; 
««She has literally 
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««She hasn’t fawned upon dim. She hasn’t 
even been kind to him.”’ 

Mrs. Wix looked as if she had now an advantage. 
«* Then do you propose to ‘kill’ her?”’ 

‘*©You don’t answer my question,’ Maisie per- 
sisted. ‘I want to know if you accept her.’’ 

Mrs. Wix continued to dodge. ‘*I want to 
know if you do!’ 

Everything in the child’s person, at this, an- 
nounced that it was easy to know. ‘* Not fora 
moment.”’ 

‘<Not the two now?’’ Mrs. Wix had caught 
on—she flushed with it. ‘* Only him alone? ’”’ 

«* Him alone or nobody.”’ 

«<Not even me?’”’ cried Mrs. Wix. 

Maisie looked at her a moment, then began to 
undress. ‘Oh, you’re nobody!”’ 


XXIX 


Maisie slept long and late; she instantly recog- 
nized lateness in the way her eyes opened to Mrs. 
Wix, erect, completely dressed, more dressed 
than ever, and gazing at her from the center of the 
room. The next thing she was sitting straight up, 
wide awake with the fear of the hours of ‘* abroad ’’ 
that she might have lost. Mrs. Wix looked as if 
the day already made itself felt, and the process of 
catching up with it began for Maisie with hearing 
her distinctly say: ‘* My poor dear, he has come!”’ 

«Sir Claude?’’ Maisie, clearing the little bed- 
rug with the width of her spring, felt the polished 
floor under her bare feet. 

‘*He crossed in the night; he got in early.’’ 
Mrs. Wix’s head jerked stifly backward. <‘* He’s 
there?”’ 

«« And you ’ve seen him?”’ 

*«©No. He’s there—he’s there!’? Mrs. Wix 
repeated. Her voice came out with a queer ex- 
tinction that was not a voluntary drop, and she 
trembled so that it added to their common emotion. 
Visibly pale, they gazed at each other. 

«<Isn’t it too beautiful ?’’ Maisie panted back 
at her; an appeal to which, however, she was not 
ready with a response. The term Maisie had used 
was a flash of diplomacy —to prevent, at any rate, 
Mrs. Wix’s using another. To that degree it was 
successful; there was only an appeal, strange and 
mute, in the white old face, which produced the 
effect of a want of decision greater than could, by 
any stretch of optimism, have been associated with 
her attitude toward what had happened. For 
Maisie herself, indeed, what had happened was, 
oddly, as she could feel, less of a simple rapture 
than any arrival or return of the same supreme friend 
had ever been before. What had become overnight, 
what had become while she slept, of the comfortable 
faculty of gladness? She tried to wake it up a little 
wider by talking, by rejoicing, by plunging into 
water and into clothes, and she made out that it was 


ten o'clock, but also that Mrs. Wix had not yet 
breakfasted. The day before, at nine, they had had 
together a café comp/et in their sitting-room. Mrs. 
Wix, on her side, had evidently also a refuge to 
seek. She sought it in checking the precipitation of 
some of her pupil’s present steps, in recalling to her, 
with an approach to sternness, that of all such prep- 
arations ablutions should be the most thorough, and 
in throwing even a certain reprobation on the idea of 
hurrying into clothes for the sake of a mere step- 
father. She took her, in fact, with a sort of silent 
insistence, in hand; she reduced the process to 
sequences more definite than any it had known since 
the days of Moddle. Whatever it might be that 
was now, with a difference, attached to Sir Claude’s 
presence was still, after all, compatible for our 
young lady, with the instinct of dressing, to see him, 
with almost untidy haste. Mrs. Wix, meanwhile, 
luckily was not wholly directed to repression. 
««He’s there —he’s there!’’ she had said over 
several times. It was her answer to every invi- 
tation to mention how long she had been up and her 
motive for respecting so rigidly the slumber of her 
companion. It formed for some minutes her only 
account of the whereabouts of the others and her 
reason for not having yet seen them, as well as of 
the possibility of their presently being found in the 
salon. 

«« He’s there—he’s there!’’ she declared once 
more, as she made, on the child, with an almost in- 
vidious tug, a strained undergarment ‘‘meet.’’ 

‘««Do you mean he’s in the sa/on?’’ Maisie 
asked again. 

««He’s with her,’? Mrs. Wix desolately said. 
«« He ’s with her,’’ she reiterated. 

««Do you mean in her own room?’’ Maisie con- 
tinued. 

She waited an instant. ‘* God knows! ”’ 

Maisie wondered a little why, or how, God 
should know; this, however, delayed but an instant 
her bringing out: ‘* Well, won’t she go back?’’ 

«*«Go back? Never!’’ 

«« She ’ll stay all the same? ”’ 

«« All the more.”’ 

«© Then won’t Sir Claude go?’’ Maisie asked. 

«« Go back—if she doesn’t?’’ Mrs. Wix appeared 
to give this question the benefit of a minute’s 
thought. ‘*Why should he have come —only to 
go back?”” 

Maisie produced an ingenious solution. 
make her go. To take her.”’ 

Mrs. Wix met it without a concession. ‘* If he 
can make her go so easily, why should he have let 
her come?’’ 

Maisie considered. 
has a right.”’ 

«« Yes —-she has a right.’’ 

««She’s my mother!’’ Maisie tentatively tit- 
tered. 

«« Yes — she’s your mother.”’ 


<¢'To 


«« Oh, just to see me. She 
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«« Besides,’? Maisie went on, ‘‘ he didn’t let her 
come. He doesn’t like her coming, and if he 
does n’t like it —’”’ 

Mrs. Wix took her up. 
that’s what he must do! Your mother was right 
about him —I mean your real one. He has no 
strength. No—noneatall.’’ She seemed more 
profoundly to muse. ‘* He might have had some 
even with ber —I mean with her ladyship. He’s 
just a poor, sunk slave,’’ she asserted with sudden 
energy. 

Maisie wondered again. 

“«« To his passions.”’ 

She continued to wonder and even to be im- 
pressed; after which she went on: ‘* But how do 
you know he’ Il stay?’’ 

*« Because he likes us!?’—and Mrs. Wix, with 
her emphasis of the word, whirled her charge round 
again to deal with posterior hooks. She had posi- 
tively never shaken her so. 

It was as if she quite shook something out of her. 
«« But how will that help him if we—in spite of his 
affection!—don’t stay?”’ 

««Do you mean if we go off and leave him with 
her?’’—-Mrs. Wix put the question to the back of 
her pupil’s head. ‘It won’thelphim. It will be 
his ruin. He’ll have got nothing. He’ll have 
lost everything. It will be his utter destruction, 
for he’s certain after a while to loathe her.”’ 

«« Then when he loathes her ’’—it was astonish- 
ing how she caught the idea—** he ’ll just come 
right after us!’’ Maisie announced. 

«« Never.’’ 

«« Never?”’ 

«*She ’ll keep him. Shell hold him for ever.’’ 

Maisie doubted. ‘* When he ‘loathes’ her?’’ 

«« That won’t matter. She won’t loathe im. 
People do n’t!’’ Mrs. Wix brought up. 

*«Some do. Mamma does,’’ Maisie contended. 

‘«Mamma does zot!’’ It was startling — her 
friend contradicted her flat. ‘* She loves him—she 
adores him. A woman knows.’’ Mrs. Wix spoke 
not only as if Maisie were not a woman, but as if 
she would never be one. ‘‘J know!”’ she cried. 

‘« Then why on earth has she left him?’”’ 

Mrs. Wix hesitated. ‘‘ He hates ber. Don’t 
stoop so—lift up your hair. You know how I’m 
affected toward him,’’ she added with dignity; ‘* but 
you must also know that I see clear.’’ 

Maisie, all this time, was trying hard to do like- 
wise. ‘* Then, if she has left him for that, why 
should n’t Mrs. Beale leave him?’’ 

«« Because she’s not such a fool! ”’ 

«« Not such a fool as mamma?’’ 

«« Precisely—if you wi// have it. Does it look 
like her leaving him?’’ Mrs. Wix inquired. She 
hung fire again; then she went on with more in- 
tensity: ‘‘Do you want to know really and truly 
why? So that she may be his wretchedness and his 
punishment.’’ 


**He must lump it — 


**¢ A slave?’”’ 


«« His punishment?’’—this was more than as yet 
Maisie could quite accept. ‘* For what?’’ 

«< For everything. That’s what will happen: 
hell be tied to her for ever. She won’t mind in 
the least his hating her, and she won’t hate him 
back. She ’ll only hate ws.’’ 

«© Us?’’ the child faintly echoed. 

««She 71] hate you.’’ 

««Me? Why, I brought them together!’’ Maisie 
resentfully cried. 

«You brought them together.”’ There was a 
completeness in Mrs. Wix’s assent. ‘* Yes; it was 
a pretty job. Sit down.’’ She began to brush her 
pupil’s hair and, as she took up the mass of it with 
some force of hand, went on with a sharp recall: 
‘* Your mother adored him at first—it might have 
lasted. But he began too soon with Mrs. Beale. 
As you say,”” she pursued with a brisk application 
of the brush, ‘¢ you brought them together.”’ 

««T brought them together ’’—Maisie was ready 
to reaffirm it. She felt, none the less, for a mo- 
ment, at the bottom of a hole; then she seemed to 
see a way out. ‘But I didn’t bring mamma to- 
gether—’” she just faltered. 

«« With all those gentlemen ’’—Mrs. Wix pulled 
her up. ‘* No; it isn’t quite so bad as that.’’ 

««T only said to the Captain ’’—Maisie had the 
quick memory of it —‘*‘ that I hoped he at least (he 
was awfully nice!) would love her and keep her.”’ 

«« And even that wasn’t much harm,’’ threw in 
Mrs. Wix. 

<< Tt was n’t much good,’’ Maisie was obliged to 
recognise. ‘* She can’t bear him—anot even a mite. 
She told me at Folkestone.”’ 

Mrs. Wix suppressed a gasp; then after a brid- 
ling instant, during which she might have appeared 
to deflect with difficulty from her odd consideration 
of Ida’s wrongs: ‘* He was a nice sort of person for 
her to talk to you about! ”’ 

««Oh, I /ike him!’’ Maisie promptly rejoined; 
and at this, with an inarticulate sound and an in- 
consequence still more marked, her companion bent 
over and dealt her, on the cheek, a rapid peck 
which had the apparent intention of a kiss. 

<< Well, if her ladyship does n’t agree with you, 
what does it only prove?’? Mrs. Wix demanded in 
conclusion. ‘It proves that she’s fond of Sir 
Claude! ”’ 

Maisie, in the light of some of the evidence, re- 
flected on that till her hair was finished, but when 
she at last started up she gave a sign of no very close 
embrace of it. She grasped, at this moment, Mrs. 
Wix’s arm. ‘*‘ He must have got his divorce!’’ 

«« Since day before yesterday? Don’t talk trash!’” 

This was spoken with an impatience which left 
the child nothing to reply; whereupon she sought 
her defence in a completely different relation to the 
fact. ‘* Well, I knew he would come!’’ 

“So did I; but not in twenty-four hours. I 
gave him a few days!’’ Mrs. Wix wailed. 
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Maisie, whom she had now released, looked at 
her withinterest. ‘* How many did she give him?’’ 

Mrs. Wix faced her a moment; then, as if with 
a bewildered sniff: «*You had better ask her!”’ 
But she had no sooner uttered the words than she 
caught herself up. ‘*Lord of mercy, how we 
talk!”’ 

Maisie felt that, however they talked, she must 
see him, but she said nothing more for a time, a 
time during which she conscientiously finished dress- 
ing and Mrs. Wix also kept silent. It was as if 
they each had almost too much to think of, and even 
as if the child had the sense that her friend was 
watching her and seeing if she herself were watched. 
At last Mrs. Wix turned to the window and stood 
—sightlessly, as Maisie could guess—looking away. 
Then our young lady, before the glass, gave the 
supreme shake. ‘* Well, I’m ready. And now 
to see him!’ 

Mrs. Wix turned round, but as if without having 
heard her. ‘‘It’s tremendously grave.’’ ‘There 
were slow, still tears behind the straighteners. 

«It is—it is.’” Maisie spoke as if she were now 
dressed quite up to the occasion; as if, indeed, with 
the last touch, she had put on the judgment-cap. 
«<I must see him immediately.”’ 

«« How can you see him if he doesn’t send for 
you?”’ 

«« Why can’t I go and find him?’’ 

«« Because you do n’t know where he is.”’ 

«*«Can’t I just look in the sa/on?’’ That still 
seemed simple to Maisie. 

Mrs. Wix, however, instantly cut it off. <I 
would n’t have you look in the sa/om for all the 
world!’? Then she explained a little: ‘* The salon 
isn’t ours now.”’ 

«« Ours?’”’ 

«< Yours and mine. It’s theirs.’’ 

‘¢ Theirs??? Maisie, with her stare, continued 
toecho. ‘* You mean they want to keep us out?”’ 

Mrs. Wix faltered; she sank into a chair and, as 
Maisie had often enough seen her do before, covered 
her face with her hands. ‘‘ They ought to, at 
least. The situation ’s too monstrous! ”’ 

Maisie stood there a moment—she looked about 
the room. ‘*I’Il go to him—I’Il find him.”’ 

<<] won’t! I won’t go mear them!’’ cried 
Mrs. Wix. 

<< Then I'll see him alone.’’ The child spied 
what she had been looking for — she possessed her- 
self of her hat. ‘* Perhaps I’ll take him out!”’ 
And, with decision, she quitted the room. 

When she entered the sa/on it was empty, but at 
the sound of the opened door some one stirred on 
the balcony, and Sir Claude, stepping straight in, 
stood before her. He was in light, fresh clothes 
and wore a straw hat with a bright ribbon; these 
things, besides striking her in themselves as the very 
promise of the grandest of grand tours, gave him a2 
certain radiance and, as it were, a tropical ease; but 


such an effect only marked rather more his having 
stopped short and, for a longer minute than had 
ever, at such a juncture, elapsed, not opened his 
arms to her. His pause made her pause, and 
enabled her to reflect that he must have been up 
some time, for there were no traces of breakfast, 
and that, though it was so late, he had rather 
markedly not caused her to be called to him. Had 
Mrs. Wix been right about their forfeiture of the 
salon? Was it all his now, all his and Mrs. 
Beale’s? Such an idea, at the rate her small 
thoughts throbbed, could only remind her of the 
way in which what had been hers hitherto was 
what was exactly most Mrs. Beale’s and his. It 
was strange to be standing there and greeting him 
across a gulf, for he had by this time spoken, smiled, 
said: ‘* My dear child my dear child !”’’ but 
without coming any nearer. In a flash she saw that 
he was different— more so than he knew or de- 
signed. The next minute indeed it was as if he 
caught an impression from her face: this made him 
hold out his hand. Then they met, he kissed her, 
he laughed, she thought he even blushed; something 
of his affection rang out as usual. ‘* Here I am, 
you see, again —as I promised you.’’ 

It was not as he had promised them — he had 
not promised them Mrs. Beale; but Maisie said 
nothing about that. What she said was simply: 
«<I knew you had come. Mrs. Wix told me.”’ 

«*Oh yes. And where is she?”’ 

«‘In her room. She got me up — she dressed 
me.”’ 

Sir Claude looked at her up and down; a sweet- 
ness of mockery that she particularly loved came out 
in his face whenever he did that, and it was not 
wanting now. He raised his eyebrows and his 
arms to play at admiration; he was evidently, after 
all, disposed to be gay. ‘*Got you up?—lI 
should think so! She has dressed you most beauti- 
fully. Isn’t she coming ?”’ 

Maisie wondered if she had better tell. 
said not.”’ 

«« Does n’t she want to see a poor devil ?’’ 

She looked about, under the vibration of the way 
he described himself, and her eyes rested on the 
door of the room he had previously occupied. ‘*Is 
Mrs. Beale in there?’ 

Sir Claude looked blankly at the same object, 
*« ] have n’t the least idea! ”’ 

«« You haven’t seen her?’’ 

«« Not the tip of her nose.’’ 

Maisie thought; there settled on her, in the light 
of his beautiful smiling eyes, the faintest, purest, 
coldest conviction that he was not telling the truth. 
«« She has n’t welcomed you?’’ 

«« Not by a single sign.’’ 

«« Then where is she?”’ 

Sir Claude laughed; he seemed both amused and 
surprised at the point she made of it. ‘*I give it 


up. 
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«« Does n’t she know you ‘ve come?”’ 
He laughed again. ‘* Perhaps she doesn’t 
care!”’ 

Maisie, with an inspiration, pounced on his arm. 
«* Has she gone ?”’ 

He met her eyes, and then she could see that his 
own were really much graver than his manner. 
««Gone?’’ She had flown to the door, but before 
she could raise her hand to knock he was beside her 
and had caught it. ‘*Let her be. J don’t care 
about her. I want to see you.’’ 

Maisie fell back with him. 
gone?’’ 

He still looked as if it were a joke, but the more 
she saw of him the more she could make out that he 
was troubled. ‘It would n’t be like her! ”’ 

She stood looking up at him. ‘* Did you want 
her to come?’’ 

«« How can you suppose—?’’ He put it to her 
candidly. ‘* We had an immense row over it.”’ 

‘«Do you mean you ’ve quarrelled? ’’ 

Sir Claude hesitated. «* What, has she told 
you?’’ 

«« That I’m hers as much as yours. 
represents papa.”’ 

His gaze struck away through the open window 
and up to the sky; she could hear him rattle, in his 
trousers pocket, his money or his keys. ‘* Yes — 
that’s what she keeps saying.’’ It gave him for a 
moment an air that was almost helpless. 

«You say you don’t care about her,’’ Maisie 
went on. ‘* Do you mean you ’ve quarrelled?’’ 

«« We do nothing in life but quarrel.’’ 

He rose before her as he said this, so soft and 
fair, so rich, in spite of what might worry him, in 
restored familiarities, that it gave a bright blur to the 
meaning—to what would otherwise, perhaps, have 
been the tangible promise—of the words. ‘Oh, 
!”” she exclaimed with discouragement. 


*¢ Then she das n’t 


That she 


your quarrels! 

‘*Tassure you hers are quite fearful!’’ he laughed. 

«*T don’t speak of hers. I speak of yours.’’ 

‘Ah, don’t do it till I’ve had my coffee! 
You’re growing up clever,’’ he added. Then he 
said: ‘I suppose you ’ve breakfasted?’’ 

«¢Oh no—I ’ve had nothing.’’ 

‘* Nothing in your room’’—he was all com- 
punction. ‘* My dear old man!—we’ll breakfast 
then together.’? He had one of his happy thoughts. 
«<1 say—we’ll go out.”’ 

‘« That was just what I hoped. 
my hat.’’ 

*« You are clever! We'll goto a café.’’ 


I’ve brought 


Maisie 


was already at the door; he glanced round the 
room. ‘*A moment—my stick.’’ But there ap- 
peared to be no stick. ‘*No matter; I left it— 
oh!’’? He remembered, with an odd drop, and 
came out. 

«*You left it in London?’’ she asked, as they 
went downstairs. 

«* Yes—in London: fancy!’’ 

«« You were in such a hurry to come,’’ Maisie 
explained. 

He had his arm round her. ‘* That must have 
been the reason.’” Half way down he stopped 
short again, slapping his leg. ‘*And poor Mrs. 
Wix!”’ 

Maisie’s face just showed a shadow. 
want her to come?’”’ 

«« Dear, no—I want to see you alone.”’ 

««That ’s the way I want to see you!’ she re- 
plied. <* Like before.”’ 

«« Like before! ’’ he gaily echoed. 
has she had her coffee?’”’ 

«* No, nothing.’’ 

«<Then I ’ll send it up to her. Madame!’’ He 
had already, at the foot of the stair, called out to 
the stout patronne, a lady who turned to him, from 
the bustling, breezy hall, a countenance covered 
with fresh matutinal powder and a bosom as capa- 
cious as the velvet shelf of a chimneypiece, over 
which her round white face, framed in its golden 
frizzle, might have figured as a showy clock. He 
ordered, with particular recommendations, Mrs. 
Wix’s repast, and it was a charm to hear his easy, 
brilliant French: even his companion’s ignorance 
could measure the perfection of it. The patronne, 
rubbing her hands and breaking in with high, swift 
notes, as into a florid duet, went with him to the 
street, and while they talked a moment longer 
Maisie remembered what Mrs. Wix had said about 
every one’s liking him. It came out enough through 
the morning powder, it came out enough in the 
heaving bosom, how the landlady liked him. He 
had evidently ordered something lovely for Mrs. 
Wix. ‘* Et soigné, n’est-ce-pas?”? 

“* Soyez tranquille’’—the patronne beamed upon 
him. ‘* Et pour Madame !”’ 

«« Madame ?’’ he echoed—it just pulled him up 
a little. 

«« Rien encore ?”’ 

‘© Rien encore. Come, Maisie.’’ She hurried 
along with him, but on the way to the café he said 
nothing. 


««Do you 


«« But I mean 


(To be concluded.) 
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REVIEWS 
A GUIDE TO GENTEEL 
IMMORALITY 


A Bir or a Foor.—By Sir Robert Peel. 
R. F. Fenno & Co. $1.25. 


S, in the opinion of Barante, there was 
nothing about Madame de Genlis natu- 
ral—except her children, so there 


seems to be nothing half so natural about 
the average young man as a desire to cut a figure in 
the polite world. To do this properly and in good 
form is generally by no means easy or instinctive. 
Without doubt there are now many persons in the 
larger cities whose breeding fits them to shine in 
exclusive society, and occasionally in the coun- 
try, some traces of enlightened ancestry will show 
forth in worldly graces. It is hardly to be denied, 
however, that the ways of /e monde are little known 
to the majority of Americans. Of late there have 
been several volumes which, in a measure, served 
as instruction in this art of becoming a gentleman, 
and the time seems ripe for the publication of an 
authoritative library on the subject. A collection of 
useful and moral books, devoted to the different ac- 
complishments necessary to support the character, 
should be gathered together as guides to gentility. 
A regular course of reading might, for instance, be 
arranged by the Chautauqua Circle, with whose 
members the instruction would serve not alone as 
entertainment, but also as a missionary work. The 
course should be properly graded, and might begin 
with The Complete Bachelor, by the author of the 
As Seen by Him Papers, to be followed by a collec- 
tion of Mr. Walter Germain’s edifying contributions 
to the Ladies’ Home Fournal. 

To young women one might recommend primari- 
ly Miss Ruth Ashmore’s Side Talks with Girls, and 
Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney’s volume of the same sort. 
A re-reading of The Dolly Dialogues and Dodo will do 
much in the way of real instruction, and the novels 
of Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger should throw light on 
many social points. The list is by no means a com- 
plete one. It might be suggested that many books 
on etiquette—social Do n’ ts, and so forth—should be 
included, but it is still an open question whether 
politeness has any real connection with smart society. 
It must be admitted that the subject has received far 
less attention than it deserves, and the Library should 
speedily receive a number of additions. Among the 
first might be those standard works without which no 
library would be complete: 

The Boys’ Own Book of Revels, 

A Guide to Gentility, 

The Golden Treasury of Popular Vices, 

A Thousand Aids to Immorality, 

From Log Cabin to the Smart Set, and 

Vices of the Aristocracy—in words of one syllable. 

The sale of such a series would be little less than 
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enormous. It is doubtful if any undertaking could 
work more broadly for the civilization of the smaller 
towns,—removed from the vicious advantages of the 
large cities. There is reason to hope that Kokomo, 
Indiana, and What Cheer, Iowa, might before long 
offer opportunities to incipient blades now enjoyed 
only by the youthful residents of Staten Island. The 
importance, therefore, of this Library can hardly be 
overestimated. 

With this in mind, Sir Robert Peel’s novel, enti- 
tled 4 Bit of a Fool, certainly fills a long-felt want. 
It might have been called How to Live on Twelve 
Thousand Pounds a Year, and would then have ap- 
pealed more directly to the class to which it will do 
the most good. To the jaded reviewer it comes as 
the most touching piece of literature of recent months. 
It is really a remarkable book, —in a sense it is epoch- 
making. In these days, when we are wearied by 
watery romances, and exhausted by the complexities 
of impolite realism, it is a relief to find anything so 
refreshingly frank as this interesting volume. Sir 
Robert Peel deserves great credit for the unhesitating 
—one might almost say, obvious—characterization in 
the title. Unkind readers might think the hero more 
of a fool than Sir Robert did, but Sir Robert proba- 
bly knows him best. 

The story tells of the varying income of Mr. 
Horace Manners, and his ingenuous and fairly suc- 
cessful endeavors to spend it. Starting modestly 
with five hundred pounds at school, he ran through 
a million of dollars in the space of a few years. 
Most of his money was spent on two ladies—one the 
leader of a smart set, a blond lady, fascinating and 
magnetic, with an obligingly occupied husband; and 
the other a stage lady, a burlesque queen, who rose 
from nothing to worse, and finally became the wife 
of old Lord Padstow’s only son. There were other 
ladies on whom young Mr. Manners spent money, 
but not in thousands. There was also a racing- 
stable, managed by his brother-in-law, which cost 
him and lost him a small fortune. A cousin, too, 
robbed him of many thousands, —did everything pos- 
sible to ruin him, tried to kill him, and finally re- 
formed and became the steward of his estate. A 
yacht helped to use up a little of his money, and a 
Jew banker was also concerned. There is, too, much 
about Mr. Manners’s sister, who was nearly as much 
of a fool as Mr. Manners himself. 

The book is a succession of financial transactions 
carried on between Mr. Manners and Miss Manners 
and many unscrupulous persons. There are only 
three characters in the book who are not vicious, 
and all the characters move in smart society. From 
this it will be seen how instructive the story will be 
to unsophisticated young persons, especially if they 
happen to be little sons of the rich. 

Dr. Max Nordau should find much satisfaction 
in Sir Robert’s story; it is perhaps the most degen- 
erate publication in English of recent years. The 
utter unintelligence of the hero, the emphasis on 
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the merely physical side of love, the degraded 
thought and life of all the characters combine to 
place the book on a level fortunately unique. _As lit- 
erature it is beneath contempt. Wholly useless 
as a novel, it is a stupid and bestial story — lack- 
ing in imagination and subtlety — obviously amateur- 
ish, and childish in the morality of the hero’s ultimate 
marriage with a good woman. 
fashionable life in London, it is not to be considered 
by any one likely ever to arrive in those circles. 


DISAPPOINTMENT 
In tHE Tipe-Way.—By Flora Annie Steel. 
Macmillan Co. 


R. ZANGWILL, in his Counsels for 

the Guidance of Old Reviewers, says: 

«« Never blame a book for not being 

some other book,’’ and ‘* Never com- 

pare a book with another of a different genre.’’ 

One does not blame Jn the Tide-Way for not being 

On the Face of the Waters, but one cannot help 

comparing Mrs. Steel’s last work with the book 

that won for her the reputation which was required 

to sell this volume. Jn the Tide-Way is fairly 

disappointing. As a tale it lacks incident and 

wants strong construction. As a novel of purpose 

it fails utterly. Mrs. Steel proposes the usual trite 

problem, and fails to offer even the usual trite 
attempt at a solution. 

Lady Maud, who laughed at most things, but 
««had never been able to get the whip-hand of her 
conscience,’’ ‘*had to ménager it by driving round 
everything at which she thought it likely to shy.”’ 
On this plan she had approached her marriage with 
Mr. Wilson. The manifest advantages of the 
alliance had completely hidden the fact of her real 
love for Eustace Gordon. ‘*She had thought Mr. 
Wilson sufficiently gentlemanlike and pleasing to 
save herself regret.’’ It is not until unlucky cir- 
cumstances bring Eustace and Maud alone together, 
and at the same time reveal to Maud her husband as a 
drunkard, kept sober only by the will-power of his 
valet, that she finds out her mistake. No attempt 
is made by the author to work out of this disagree- 
able situation. The characters are simply got out 
of the way as fast as possible. When affairs be- 
tween Lady Maud and Eustace have gone to an 
irretrievable pass, Mrs, Steel resorts to an old device 
found very useful by Scott and Victor Hugo and 
Blackmore—the quicksand. Fleeing in shame and 
fear from her lover, along the treacherous shores of 
the Scottish Ei/ean-a-fa- Ash, Island of Rest, where 
the Vikings lie, Lady Maud escapes from the 
tragedy of life by the lesser tragedy of death. 

The disaster in the lives of the leading characters 
is offset by a happier working out in the sub-plots. 
A remarkable characteristic of the women of this 
book is that they all not only ardently desire, but 
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constantly have, a crowd of men at their feet. They 
are universally beautiful and charming. Miss Wil- 
lina Macdonald of Roederay is more than this, 
though; she has a fine sense of humor. Miss Wil- 
lina and her nephew, Eric Halmar, are, indeed, the 
interesting and refreshing characters here. The 
manner in which these two are drawn, some clever 
dialogue at the beginning of the story, and some 
good descriptions of the wild sea landscapes at 
Roederay are the successful features of a somewhat 
carelessly prepared potpourri of modern English 
society, old Norse superstition, moral questions, 
dilettantism, and hypnotism. If it be true that 
*« Mrs. Steel has beaten Mr. Kipling on his own 
ground, India,’’ she would do well hereafter to 
occupy that territory exclusively. 














A CASE OF COLOR- 
BLINDNESS 


SkeTcHEs 1N LavenpeR, Biuz, anp Green.—By 
Jerome K. Ferome. 12m0. Illustrated. Henry 
Holt &% Co. $17.25. 


S London Tid-Bits and its kind must cease 
to exist, if ever the American joke be- 
comes a lost art, so, doubtless, Mr. Jer- 
ome K. Jerome will evanish, part, and 

disappear, when our own Mr. Robert Jones Burdette 
pays the debt of nature. Indeed, Mr. Jerome and 
Mr. Burdette are much more intimately related than 
the native witticism and the transatlantic scissors. The 
latter first found inspiration in Jo Miller, whereas we 
must believe that, failing Mr. Burdette, Mr. Jerome 
had never been. 

In some particulars, to be sure, Mr. Jerome has 
bettered his instructor’s art. Frequently though 
they meet and mingle in the Ladies’ Home Fournal, 
the Briton has never yielded to that hortatory tend- 
ency, which, doubtless, makes the American the 
idol of the ladies’ home. Mr. Jerome does not 
sermonize. His morality scorns elaborate exposi- 
tion. As a rule, it crystallizes in apothegm. 
Dropped in the middle ofa tale so hopelessly vulgar 
in suggestion, as, for instance, is Cyri/ Harjobn’s 
Choice, the effect is unique, not to say startling. 
Mr. Burdette could never accomplish it. Surprise is 
not his metier. Mr. Jerome delights in it. Some- 
times it is in a plot that the unexpected triumphs,— 
generally at the expense of naturalness, as in the cli- 
max of 7’be Portrait of a Lady. Quite frequently 
the shock is administered by the style,—for Mr. 
Jerome is not always actively resentful of the hind- 
rances imposed by English grammar. 

These differences aside, Mr. Jerome is mainly 
Mr. Burdette, Burdette with a turn for commerce 
and a strong Cockney accent. It is true that the 
American cannot write stories. It is equally true 
that there is nothing in these nine ‘‘tales’’ to show 
that Mr. Jerome can. And the ten ‘‘ Character- 
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scopes ’’ that follow them are only protracted episodes 
of a kind familiar to us since the Burlington Hawkeye 
period. They have to do with the man who 
‘«manages’’ people, the absent-minded man, the 
hobby-rider, all the standard types, save, perhaps, 
the mother-in-law and the goat. In short, the 
sketches are not character-studies in any real or ex- 
alted sense—they are merely scraps from the eternal 
comedy of absurd accident or ludicrous misfortune, 
wholly commonplace in plan, and almost always 
feebly developed. 

But Mr. Burdette, clean-minded and well-inten- 
tioned gentleman that he is, is positively not to be 
held responsible for the paltry or ignoble meanings 
that Mr. Jerome reads into these every day events. 
There is small precedent in the American’s per- 
formance for the cheap cynicism of 4 Minor Poet's 
Story, or the divagatory dullness with which Blasé 
Billy opens, or the unwholesome burlesque of Wib- 
ley’s Spirit. Such weaknesses are not always faults 
of intention, for the conclusion of B/asé Billy itself 
proves that Mr. Jerome is not incapable of generous 
—and artistic—emotion. Unhappily it is seldom 
broad or deep or lasting, and therefore it is by the 
blemishes of taste that one remembers the book. The 
sketches are oftener yellow or red, than lavender, 
blue, or green. For Mr. Jerome is color-blind. 








A TRACT ON DIVORCE 


A Rose or Yesterpay.—By F. Marion Crawford. 
r2mo. The Macmillan Co. $17.25. 


R. CRAWFORD is quite honest about 
this story of his. It is true that his 
publishers have given the volume a 


singularly rich and beautiful binding, 
but beyond that there is no particular attempt on the 
part of anyone to disguise the fact that 4 Rose of 
Yesterday is a tract on the divorce question, rather 
than a work of fiction. Mr. Crawford does not 
even use the subterfuge of putting long-winded 
arguments and abstract discussions into the mouths 
of his characters; he himself, in the réle of author, 
quite calmly devotes whole chapters to the matter. 
His argument is for marriage as a sacrament, rather 
than as a contract to be considered void if either 
side violates its conditions. What is urged in favor 
of this view is forcible; it is also trite, and the whole 
book is a threshing of old straw. 

The story of a good woman who has been mar- 
ried to a bad man is presented with some force 
and considerable reserve. We find her living alone, 
the husband being confined in an insane asylum. 
She has never sought a divorce, and such a 
proceeding comes before her as a real tempta- 
tion when she receives word that her husband 
is well again and to be discharged at once. 
Colonel Wimpole, a cool, cleanly-chiseled figure 
of middle-aged chivalry, and the steadfast but un- 
spoken love he and Mrs. Harmon have cherished for 


each other during long years, form the argument 
against duty. This is the problem, simply presented; 
and after a struggle the woman decides that duty 
holds her bound to her marriage vows. That avery 
human and a very good woman, with none of the 
tropical passion which latter-day fiction has endeav- 
ored to persuade us belongs to the Anglo-Saxon, 
should so decide seems natural. Mr. Crawford 
makes it passably interesting and invests it with sig- 
nificance in his general discussion of the marriage 
question. But he rather invalidates his theories by 
showing that if you have strength enough to deter- 
mine upon fidelity to a bad husband, fate will 
absolve you from evil results by sending you a 
cablegram the next dayannouncing his death. 

The best part of the book, as fiction goes, is the 
episode with which it begins. It is entirely un- 
essential to the story, but it is so prettily and deli- 
cately told that one is glad Mr. Crawford was in- 
artistic enough to drag itin. Sylvia, on the morning 
of her eighteenth birthday, cherishes a wistful, child- 
ish love for Colonel Wimpole. This she lets him 
see; and he, very gently, very chivalrously, sets her 
right, so that the same night she falls asleep thinking 
of a brown, blue-eyed boy she is to see athome. An 
idyl of the evanescence of young love and the beauty 
of manners and breeding of the old school. 

Mr. Crawford apparently does not think it worth 
while to make his style distinguished. This, how- 
ever, we submit, is what the style should be of a 
man who has published something like twenty-five 
books and who aspires to a distinguished position. 
Such work as this will not carry him far on the road 
to that end. 








A NEW SECOND COMMAND- 
MENT 


Gops anp Tuer Maxers.—By Laurence Housman. 
r2mo. Fobn Lane. $1.25. 


OME have known Mr. Laurence Housman 
by his drawings, others by his poems, and 
still others, perhaps, by his edition of 
William Blake. All, no doubt, had faith 

in his possibilities, and, it may be, even a slight 
tremor of expectation. Gods and Their Makers, 
however, is not, we take it, what they were wait- 
ing for. If much that is sympathetic and appre- 
ciative is to be found in his short introductory sketch 
of Blake, and a suggestion, however faint, of that 
mysterious artist in his drawings, now in Gods and 
Their Makers is little that corresponds to such im- 
pressions. Here is imagination, to be sure, and 
much not unpleasing ingenuity; but both these 
admirable qualities have sadly gone astray. They 
have, in some curious fashion, lost their way, and 
enticed their somewhat openly proud possessor into 
strange paths. Where these paths lead it is hard 
indeed to say; into depths of philosophy of gods 
and men, whence the escape is by no means certain, 
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Whither are my gods leading me? asks the reader, 
who takes the book perhaps too seriously; and after 
fruitless pondering he becomes resigned to them in 
ignorance. 

Mr. Housman’s apology in his preface reminds 
us of the little boy who was shut in the deep, dark 
dungeon, and gave utterance to the inefficient, if 
somewhat natural, cry of ‘* Mamma.’’ The public 
does not intend to offer parental protection to Mr. 
Housman. If, as he suggests, he has been too early 
severed from guiding apron-strings, and set upon his 
own feet, we suggest that he return before his young 
legs have become hopelessly distorted by their pres- 
ent unnatural position. 

Mr. Housman brings us among strange wild 
people of tropical lands, and with ingenuity main- 
tains us there, even insisting upon our point of view 
with his vivid descriptions of barbaric manners and 
thrilling priestly rites. The Specific, indeed, is much 
in evidence. A more careful search for adjectives 
is seldom met with,—and beside there are the verbs. 
Yet it only adds to the pity of it to see such good 
words wasted. 

We must admire the gods. Glu-glu, the awful, 
oily god of Peeti’s father, demands attention. And 
who would not tremble before Cham-pum, in whom 
gods die daily? 

Yet, sadly enough, Gods and Their Makers is in- 
adequate even for August. It is with real regret 
that we disagree with the sponsor of the preface, 
who finds the book provocative of laughter that may 
be heard even so far as the next room. 








IN THE MANNER OF MR. 
MEREDITH 


FieRcEHEART THE Soxtpier.—By F. C. Snaith. 
r2mo. D. Appleton &§ Co. $0.50. 


HE necessity of issuing two volumes each 
month in the Town and Country Library 
leads the Messrs. Appleton into varied lit- 
erary adventures; this time it has brought 

them into a most interesting bypath of contempo- 
rary letters. Fiercebeart is a book for the curious, 
as in the end every book must be which is remark- 
able for manner rather than matter of narration. 
It is also a book for the few. Mr. Meredith’s own 
audience is in reality very small. The audience of 
Mr. Snaith, who chooses Meredithese rather than 
English as a means of expression, is likely to be 
smaller still. His mastery of the tricks of the style 
is so complete that he is sure either to annoy or to 
please. The reader will be left either hot or cold, 
according to his feeling for the master. 

Besides mere phrasing, Mr. Snaith has other of 
Mr. Meredith’s qualities, all somewhat diminished, 
but he has also enough native vigor of his own to 
make one believe this performance a tour de force of 


imitation merely, and a prelude to the assumption 
of an individual and characteristic manner. 

The story is denominated 4 Romance of 1745. 
Except for the bluster of a few of its incidents, it 
could not accurately be called a romance as we now 
understand it; it skims too near the surface of 
reality. The date, 1745, tells half the story. A 
father who had been a general under Marlborough, 
and who is a miracle of loyalty to the king; a son 
who becomes an officer under Charles the Pretender 
on the fatal invasion of England; Fierceheart, the 
father, giving up his son as a traitor, and willing to 
let a mother die without seeing him,—this is the 
essential plot. The story towards the end is a little 
diffuse, but for the most part it dashes on with real 
spirit. To like or not to like it, the habitual reader 
of novels may buy Fiercebeart with the assurance 
that it will be to find something unlike what he read 
yesterday and what he will read to-morrow. 








A LEAP FROM OBSCURITY 


Tue Gaprty.—By E. L. Voynich. 
Holt &§ Co. $1.25. 


N almost unknown time and place—lItaly 
in the forties—when patriotism’s sole 
companion was conspiracy; a profound 
psychological study—how the love of 
man and the love of God may differ — 

wherein these greatest of ethical forces are thrown 
into absolute opposition; an exact knowledge of and 
reliance upon the facts of local history for details 
greater and smaller; an attack upon the abuses of 
Christianity in general and Roman Catholicism in 
particular, more stimulating than dispiriting; all told 
in a manner where everything is so subordinated to 
the argument as to cause little or no distraction; 
these and more lend distinction to The Gadfly and 
give the reading public an opportunity to welcome 
a new and intense writer, who promises to leap 
from oblivion into favor at a single bound. 

Arthur Burton, the son of an Italian woman, 
second wife to a ship-owning Englishman living in 
Pisa, is educated a devout Catholic. Nevertheless 
he is arrested for conspiracy at a time when healthy 
youth finds sympathy with anything but conspiracy 
impossible. As a result, in a single hour he 
finds himself abandoned by kith and kin, his love 
for man —and woman also—shattered into bits, 
even as he shatters the corpus upon his mother’s 
crucifix in that wild confusion of ideas which 
would visit upon his God the sins of his fellow- 
men. He leaps into the dark, going as a stow- 
away on a vessel bound to Brazil — it was thither 
that Garibaldi went, it will be remembered —after 
leaving behind certain evidences that he had drowned 
himself. And thereupon the story passes forward 
five years. 

Then there appears the ‘‘ Gadfly,’ 


I2 mo. Henry 


one Felice 
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Rivarez, a young man picked up by a party of ex- 
plorers in South America after he had suffered al- 
most incredible hardships for years. He is sent for 
to come to Florence as a participant in the war there 
being waged with the pen in behalf of Italian unity 
and liberty,—his sword had already been drawn in 
the cause among the mountaineers. Here Rivarez 
is thrown into intimate contact with the young 
woman who had so hastily wronged Arthur Burton, 
and, later, with the priest, now a cardinal, who on 
that dreadful day was proved to be not merely the 
confessor of the boy, as he had been of his mother in 
her lifetime, but his real father as well. 

The progress and development of the story need 
be followed no further; it must be apparent that the 
culmination of such a combination of characters and 
events affords every opportunityfor a powerful climax. 
Yet, however much the imagination be used, the 
author will be found to rise beyond it, the scene at 
high mass on the feast of Corpus Christi being one 
of the most powerful in English fiction, the admira- 
ble use of the ancient hymns of the Church elevating 
the episode beyond all the possibilities of the mere 
tour de force. Great as the skill here shown is 
gladly acknowledged to be, the final chapter has in 
it more of the real feeling of the artist. In fact, his 
handling of those two most difficult matters, the 
opening and closing of the book, leave nothing to be 
desired, and of themselves would give Mr. Voynich a 
reputation deservedly high. In the beginning there 
is no note of tragedy, no tolling of passing bells, nor 
is there any suspicion of adverse fate inherent in the 
apparent circumstances; the close, death having 
done its part, is as quiet as the breaking of a human 
heart. And the problem presented intermediately 
is not thrust upon the reader for his solution—rather 
is it felt that no solution is possible; but that the 
depths of the human heart may be measured by it, 
and man’s perpetual approach toward infinite joy or 
infinite woe with every step made the more certain. 








AN INHERITANCE OF 


MADNESS 


An Inneritance.—By Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
18mo. Charles Scribner's Sons. $0.75. 

T is at first a source of regret to the reader 
that the inheritance which furnishes the title 
to this volume is a congenital tendency to 
insanity. Inherited madness is a legitimate 

subject for a novelist; but the matter has been often 
and ably treated of late. Also, we have come to 
expect from Mrs. Spofford something cooler, more 
usual, and perhaps for that reason better. 

The insanity, however, is in a way only a sup- 
plementary theme. Its existence permits of a tech- 
nical plot and a real untying of knots at the end. 
But there is no insane person in the book, nor are we 
treated to any study of a mind haunted by the fear 
of approaching madness. 


The story is, in fact, both sane and elevating. 
It tells how two things may change a devil-may- 
care, impulsive, brutal roysterer into a man with 
deep love for his fellows and passionate reverence 
for a good woman. ‘These are a wife who is a 
saint, and the physician’s profession, which shows 
him day by day human suffering and human devotion. 
John Donner married his wife quite thoughtlessly 
for her money. Twice he revealed this, once unwit- 
tingly to her when he stumbled home drunk; again 
in a careless letter to his best friend. The wife 
buries her secret in her own heart, and at last, when 
her husband really comes to love her, almost forgets 
it. The letter turns up again to furnish a crisis for 
the story. John Donner’s son wishes to marry a 
young girl in whose veins is the inheritance of mad- 
ness. The father refuses to consent to the alliance, 
and is threatened with the old letter which the girl’s 
aunt will show to his wife unless he submits. 

The interest is, of course, mainly in John Donner 
and his wife, but the other characters are well 
done. Humor is not frequent, but rings true when 
found. There is absolutely no vulgarity in the 
volume, and, on reflection, we think that perfect 
good taste in a novel is a rarer thing than is com- 
monly—and thoughtlessly—supposed. 








LETTRES DE FEMMES 

Letters oF Women.—By Marcel Prévost. 

lated by Arthur Hornblow. 16mo. 
&F Co. 


Trans- 
Meyer Bros. 


PREVOST is at once witty and sen- 
timental. He is, besides, often 
improper. He describes as one 
with authority fashionable Paris, 

with its convention of infidelity, its increased 
practice of /e flirt, and its extraordinary en- 
couragement to that abominable modern inven- 
tion, the demi-verge, the young girl who assumes 
the privileges and pastimes of the French married 
woman. In all this he is ingenious, amusing, 
and cynical. At the same time he manages to 
insinuate the suspicion that the tenderness which 
leads women into their worst improprieties is in good 
part a perversion of a real love for sweetness, affec- 
tion, and honesty. All Frenchwomen will tell you 
that he has an extraordinary knowledge of the femi- 
nine heart. If one can accept the point of view, 
and the occasional dubious jests which savor of the 
Palais Royal farce, Lettres de Femmes is, on the 
whole, keen and sympathetic satire. 

Mr. Hornblow is not always quite idiomatic, but 
in general he prefers English to the ordinary trans- 
lator’s dialect. It strikes us as somewhat disin- 
genuous to announce ‘* Now in Press. (New 
Series.) Letters of Women. To be published 
simultaneously in Paris and New York.’’ It is as 
much as four years since Nouvelles Lettres de Femmes 
was brought out in Paris. 
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THE GREATEST WRITER 
AMONG DOGS 


Diomep.—Tue Lire, TRaveLs, AND OBSERVATIONS 
or A Doc. By Fohn Sergeant Wise. Illustrated 
by F. Linton Chapman. Lamson, Wolffe &F Co. 


HE typical master of American field-sports 
is always a Southerner, and somehow 
the thought of dog and gun is associated 
with a vision of the Old Virginia planta- 

tions, the hills of the Carolinas, and the sedgy fields 
of Georgia and the Gulf States. Mr. Wise has been 
what his name imports in giving full play to his mem- 
ory while writing his dog’s recollections of experi- 
ences on the choicest sporting-grounds in our coun- 
try. From the first page, even of the preface, 
Diomed and his master share the honors of author- 


ship in this book. <I stand for the dog,’’ says 
Mr. Wise. ‘I let master tell the story,’’ says 
Diomed. 


Diomed, familiarly and lovingly shortened to Di, 
was a name of honor among bird-shooters for ten or 
twelve years. The book will, of course, appeal 
most vigorously to sportsmen; yet almost every 
sound-hearted and healthy-minded person will be 
pleasantly touched while reading it. 

There is very little seen of the brutal side of field- 
sports in what Di has recorded. The birds are 
duly ** pointed,’’ and when flushed are neatly shot 
and briskly retrieved; but between the filling of bags 
from Florida to Virginia, and on to the far West, 
we are given hearty, genial sketches of men, women, 
and manners taken directly from life on the spot. 
The style is virile, breezy, fragrant from contact 
with sincerity, and, above all, it is saturated with the 
quintessence of that good-fellowship which may die 
out when the quail and grouse and shore-birds have 
all been killed, and the race of bronzed aud ruddy 
sportsmen has lost its occupation. Here and there 
the author (dog or master) fails to discriminate be- 
tween ‘*would’’ and ‘‘should”’ and ‘* will’’ and 
‘«shall,’’ a matter always troublesome to Southerners 
when at full cry on a hot literary trail. 

Of the many charming sketches in Diomed’s rem- 
iniscences, those giving bold glimpses of many famous 
sportsmen are not the least valuable. That of the late 
J. M. Tracy, whose portraits of dogs will be above 
price in the long future, is captivating, and alas! 
touched with the pathos of life’s inevitable end. But 
Di finds setters, pointers, and droppers, met during 
wide wanderings from shooting-ground to shooting- 
ground, excellent subjects for sympathetic remark 
and able criticism, interspersed with observations 
upon the habits of game-birds and the best methods 
of killing them for the delectation of both dog and 
master. 

The illustrations serve their purpose with good 
effect, especially the pictures of birds and dogs. 
Tracy’s portrait of Diomed is reproduced, showing 
a magnificent setter, evidently more intelligent than 














the common run of biped authors. Our game-birds, 
from the wild turkey down to the snipe, are excel- 
lently pictured. The sketch showing the relative 
sizes of quails from Virginia, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Florida, and Texas is interesting, the grada- 
tion in the order named being a rapid falling off in 
statures. After all, however, Diomed’s narrative 
contains its own best illustrations, and from begin- 
ning to end it bubbles with wit and humor genuinely 
Southern. From a book like this the historians and 
the romance-writers of the future will gather details 
strikingly true and effective. It records the last 
authentic impressions of the Cavaliers, 

«« Who rarely hating ease, 

Yet rode with Spottswood round the land, 
And Raleigh round the seas.’’ 

It would be hard to find a book on field-sports 
with dog and gun to place beside this as its equal. 
Diomed is the greatest writer that ever was born 
among dogs. 
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COLUMBIA BICYCLES 


The Standard of the World 


1897 Columbias 


The best bicycles made, Reduced to... 


1896 Columbias 


Second only to 1897 Models, Reduced to .. . 


1897 Hartfords 


Equal to most bicycles, Reduced to . 
Hartfords 

Pattern 2, Reduced to... 
Hartfords 

Pattern 1, Reduced to .. . 
Hartfords 

Patterns 5 and 6, Reduced to 


715 
60 
-. $90 

%45 
$40 
$30 


Nothing in the market approached the value of these bicycles at the 


former prices; what are they now? 








POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Catalogue free from any Columbia dealer; by mail from us for one 2-cent stamp 
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The Macmillan Company's New Books 





F. Marion Crawford’s Latest Novel 


NOW READY 


A Rose of Yesterday 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD 
Author of “Casa Braccio,” etc. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 


From the Land of the Snow Pearls 
TALES OF PUGET SOUND 
By ELLA HIGGINSON 
Cr. 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


Andrew Lang says: 


“‘ F. Marion Crawford is the most ‘ versatile and various ’ of modern 
novelists. He has great adaptability and subtleness of mind, and 
whether dealing with life in modern Rome, in the wilds of India or in 
the fashionable quarter of New York, in the Black Forest or in a parish 
of rural England, he is equally facile and sure of his ground; a master 
of the narrative style, he throws a subtle charm over all he touches.” 


Old Times in Middle Georgia 
By R. MALCOLM JOHNSTON 
Author of *‘ Dukesborough Tales” 


Cloth, Cr. 8vo, $1.50 


Two collections of short stories, each illustrating the local life of the district from which the author writes. 
Mrs. Higginson’s book is a second edition,with added stories of ‘‘ The Flower that Grew in the Sand,” of which the Detroit Free Press said: 
**It is only necessary to say there is not a dull tale in the book to commend it to lovers of short and significant stories.” 


James Lane Allen’s New Novel 


“There are two chief reasons why Mr. Allen seems to me one of 
the first of our novelists to-day. He is most exquisitely alive to the 
fine spirit of comedy. He has a prose style of wondertal beset. con- 
scientiousness, and simplicity. . . . He has the inexorable conscience 
of the artist; he always gives us his best; and that best is a style of 
great purity and felicity and sweetness, a style without strain and yet 
with an enviable aptness for the sudden inevitable word.”—BSiiss 
Carman, in The Evening Transcript, Boston. 


A New Story by Mrs. Steel 


In the Tideway 
By FLORA ANNIE STEEL 


Author of *‘On the Face of the Waters,” 
“ Red Rowans,” etc., etc. 


Cloth, 16mo, $1.25 


lines. The central motive is original, and its 


Tribune, New York. tiser. 


A Delightfully Funny Story 


The Wheels of Chance 
By H. G. WELLS 
Author of ‘A Wonderful Visit,”” etc. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 

**A bicycle episode, both humorous and pos- 
** Its charm pursues the readeralong several sible.”"—Aoston Herald. 

ive i i **A comedy as full of jollity as the summer 
development is even more unexpected.”.— Zhe holiday he describes.”—Commercial Adver- 


The Choir Invisible 
By JAMES LANE ALLEN 
Author of “A Kentucky Cardinal,” “Summer in Arcady.” etc. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


**The longest, strongest, and most beautiful of Mr. Allen’s 
novels.” —Chicago Tribune. 


Recent English Fiction 
The Fall of a Star 
By SIR WM. MAGNAY, BART. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 


The Grey Lad 
By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 


A Charming Nature Story—Just Ready 


Citizen Bird: A Story of Bird-Life for Beginners 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 
Author of ** Bird Craft,” “ Tommy Anne,” etc. 


And D. ELLIOT COUES 
Author of “ Birds of North America” 


A delightful story, which gives to young folks making their first study of bird-life a guide to all the chief varieties of American birds, with 


information about their habits, etc. 


The Principles of Fruit-Growing 
By PROF. L. H. BAILEY, Cornell University 
Rural Science Sertes—Nearly Ready 
This book is designed to treat all those underlying matters of 
fruit- growing which are common to most or all of the various fruits. 
It will be a unique book, which will bring the very best science of the 
day to join hands with the very best practice. 


“Fresh and Suggestive” 


Genesis of the Social Conscience 


The Establishment of Christianity in Europe in 
Relation to the Social Question 


By HENRY S. NASH 
Professor in the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 
“* Professor Nash’s volume fulfills the promise of its title, . 
and we believe his book will come to be recognized as one of the most 
valuable and helpful treatises in the language.”—T7he Tribune, 


New York. 
Books of Travel 


A Ride Through Western Asia 


By CLIVE BINGHAM 
Fully Illustrated. 8vo, $3.00 


Fifth Thousand. New and Cheaper Edition, $4.00 
Travels in West Africa, Congo Fran- 
Gais, Corisco, and Cameroons 


By MARY H. KINGSLEY 
With 16 full-page and numerous text illustrations 


It is illustrated with drawings from nature by Louis AGassiz FuERTES. 


The Myths of Israel 


The Ancient Book of Genesis, with Analysis and Ex- 
planation of its Composition 
By AMOS K. FISKE 
Author of “The Jewish Scriptures,” etc. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 

The author resolves the ancient Hebrew Book of Genesis into the 
myths and fragments of myths of which it is mainly composed, and 
explains their significance and bearing in the literary and religious 
development of the Hebrew people. 


The Social Teachings of Jesus 


An Essay in Christian Sociology 
By PROFESSOR SHAILER MATTHEWS, Chicago University 
Cloth, 12mo. In Press 
It is based upon the belief that Jesus, as a strong thinker, must 
have had some central truth or conception. Sta.ting with this funda- 
mental conception, the author endeavors to trace its application by 
Jesus himself to various aspects of social life. 


Theology and the Bible 


The Growing Revelation 
By the REV. AM Y BRADFORD 
Author of “ Heredity ana Christian Probiems,” 


Cloth, 16mo. In Press 
English Literature 


A History of English Literature 
By W. J. COURTHOPE LIT.D. 

Vol. I. The Middle Ages. Previously Issued 

Vol. Il. The Renaissance and Reformation, etc. 


Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 each 
Just Ready 


Just Ready 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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HENRY HOLT & CO.’S 
STRIKING NEW FICTION 
Doynich’s “ The Gadfly” 


A Romance of Conspiracy. 12mo., $1.25 

“ Vivid in conception and dramatic in execution, filled with intense 
human feeling, and worked up to a dously impressive climax.”’ 

— Chicago Dial. 

** A very remarkable romance . . . . worked up with intense dra- 
matic effect . . . . shows a wonderfully strong hand and descriptive 
powers which are rare.”"—New York Times. 

“*Eminently fresh and original .... A more striking story has 
not appeared for some time.” —New York Herald. 

“‘ A story of the greatest power and greatest interest . . . . full of 
dramatic episodes and startling situations.”"—Boston Times. 

‘* Will number its readers by thousands very early in its career.” 

—Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 


SECOND EDITION OF 
Jerome’s Sketches in 


Lavender, Blue and Green 


By the author of ‘‘Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow,"’ etc. 
ith forty illustrations. 12mo., $1.25. 

** All well drawn .... the humor of several of the tales, the 
pathos of others, and the accurate setting down of personal 
observation.”’"—Book Buyer. 

“* Humor of the ey pleasing kind . . « . Much of both wit 
and philosophy . . . Several of the tales have a strong emotional in- 
terest: they are all original and welltold . . .”"—Boston Transcript. 

“‘ Impressive originality, dramatic force, subtle, infectious humor, 
and striking power in character delineation.”’— Buffalo Commercial. 


2ist Edition of Ford’s American Novel 
The Hon. Peter Stirling 











$1.50. 


TWO SUMMER NOVELS 


The Romance of a 
Jesuit Mission 
A Historical Novel 
BY M. BOURCHIER SANFORD 
12mo., cloth, gilt top, $1.25 


** One of the purest and strongest pieces of historical romance that 
have yet been produced from the French mission materials. It 
mingles love, adventure and devotion to lofty ideals in a style as 
elevating as fascinating.— Chicago Trrbune. 

** One of the best of this class of fiction—a “7 pretty love story. 

—Memphis Appeal. 

“* An attractive and well written story.” 

—San Francisco Chronicle. 


The Philosopher 
of Driftwood 


A Social Study 
BY MRS. JENNESS MILLER 
12mo., cloth decorated, gilt top, with portrait, $1.50 


A novel which deals with the social problem and raises the question 
as to the intrinsic morality of some of our conventional ideas. It will 
interest alike the sociologist and the men and women of society, and 
will command the attention of those who are disposed to think with 





** One of the strongest and most vital characters that have app 
in our fiction . . . A very charming love story.”—Chicago Dial. 
Sa-The Publisher's New(June) Catalogue of Works in 
General Literature, Free on application to 


29 West 23rd Street, New York 


¢ on social questions. 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 


The Baker & Taylor Co., Publishers 
5 & 7 East Sixteenth St., New York 





BOOKS at 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT 











When calling, 
Please ask for Mr. Grant 


BEFORE BUYING BOOKS, 
WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS 
An assortment of catalogues and 


special slips of Books at reduced 
prices sent for 10oc stamp 





F. E. GRANT, 


23 W. 42d Street 
NEW YORK 


Mention this Advertisement 
and receive a Discount 





Reprints trom the Chap-Book 


THE IMPUDENT COMEDIAN 
AND OTHERS 


By F. FRANKFORT Moore. 
$1.50. 

Several of the stories have appeared in THz Cuap-Boox; others are 
now published for the first time. They all relate to seventeenth and 
eighteenth a characters—Nell Gwynn, Kitty Clive, Oliver 
Goldsmith, Dr. Johnson, and David Garrick. They are bright, witty, 
and dramatic. 


CURIOUS PUNISHMENTS 
OF BYGONE DAYS 


By Atice Morse Earitr. With twelve quaint 
pictures and a cover-design by FRANK HAZEN- 
PLUG. 12mo, $1.50. 


** In this dainty little volume Alice Morse Earle has done a real 
service, not only to present readers, but to future students of bygone 
customs. To come upon all the information that is here put into 
readable shape, one would be obliged to search through many ancient 
and cumbrous records.” — Boston Transcript. 

“Mrs. Alice Morse Earle has made a diverting and edifying 
book in her‘ Curious Punishments of Bygone Days,’ which is pub- 
lished in a style of quaintness befitting the theme."—New York 
Tribune. 

“* This light and entertaining volume is the most recent of Mrs. 
Earle’s popular antiquarian sketches, and will not fail to amuse and 
mildly instruct readers who love to recall the grim furnishings and 
habits of previous centuries, without too much serious consideration 
of the root from which they sprang, the circumstances in which they 
flourished, or the uses they served.”— The /ndependent. 


To be had of all Booksellers, or post-paid 
on receipt of price by the Publishers 


HERBERT 8. STONE & CO. 
CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 





Illustrated. 12mo, 
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<<“ Off for London” 
THE NATIONALMAGAZINE 


FOOTS THE BILLS. 
All expenses paid for an ocean trip and tour of 32 days, 
visiting London, Parisand Brussels(including a ticket to the 
Exposition) to any one sending 300 subscriptions at one 
dollar each, to the National Magazine. Twenty-five per 
cent commission for over twoand less than 300. Thismeans § 
you—send ten cents for magazines and prospectus of trip. 3 
The National Magazine is the best rocent publication 
obtainable. Profusely illustrated. Christand His Time, - 
by Dallas Lore Sharp; Recollections of the Century, by © 





Carruth, author of Track’s End, are regular features. * . 
. Ww. we on COo., 83 Newteny st., BOSTON, ~~ 
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Just Out. A New Novel by 


Gilbert Parker 


‘The Pomp of the Lavilettes’’ 


5,000 copies sold before publication. $1.25. 


A New Book by 


Hon. John Sergeant Wise 


‘*Diomed: The Life, Travels, and 
Observations of a Dog”’ 


With roo illustrations by J. LInron CHAPMAN 
$2.00 





Just Out. A New Book by 


Mrs. Burton Harrison 


“The Merry Maid of Arcady, His Lord- 
ship, and Other Stories ”’ 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


Published last year, “A Virginia Cousin, and 
Bar Harbor Tales.’’ $1.25. 


Prince Serge Wolkonsky 


(HIS LOWELL LECTURES) 


‘Pictures of Russian History and 
Russian Literature ”’ 


With portrait of the author, $2.00 net 





A Novel by 


Mabel Fuller Blodgett 


“At the Queen’s Mercy: A Tale 
of Adventure” 


With five full-page illustrations by HENRY 
SANDHAM, R.C.A. $1.50. 


Two New Books by 


Charles G. D. Roberts 


“ The Forge in the Forest”’ 

Second Edition. With seven full-page illustrations by 
Henry SanpuaM, R.C. A. Being the narrative of the 
Acadian ranger, Jean de Mer, Seigneur de Briart, and 
How He Crossed the Black Abbé; and of His Adventures 
in a Strange Fellowship. $1.50. 


“A History of Canada” 
With Chronological Chart and Map of the Dominion of Canada 
and Newfoundland. $2.00 net. 





A New Novel by 


Clinton Ross 


“Zuleka ”’ 


Being the history of an adventure in the life 
of an American gentlemen, with some account 
of the recent disturbance in Dorola. $1.50. 


William Sharp 


‘Wives in Exile”’ 


A Comedy in Romance. $1.25 





Bliss Carman 
A New Book 
‘Ballads of Lost Haven: A Book of the 
Sea.”’ $1.25 net. 
By the same author. Published last year 
‘‘ Behind the Arras: A Book ofthe Unseen ”’ 
Illustrated by T. B. METEYARD. $1.50 net. 


‘Low Tide in Grand Pré: A Book of Lyrics’”’ 


$1.00 net 


By 


F. J. Stimson (J. 8. of Dale) 
“King Noanett”’ 


A Story of Old Virginia and the Massachusetts 
Bay. With 12 full-page illustrations by 
Henry SANDHAM, R.C.A, $2.00. 








By 


Louise Imogen Guiney 


‘* James Clarence Mangan: His Selected 
Poems, with a Study” 


$1.50 











LAMSON, WOLFFE & COMPANY, *ie2, 22 
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NOTICE.—The FIRST EDITION of Mr. ROBERT HICHENS’S new 
and important novel, entitled ‘FLAMES: A London Fantasy,” bav- 
ing been immediately sold out,a SECOND EDITION is now ready. 


FLAMES: A London Fantasy 


By ROBERT HICHENS 
Author of “The Green Carnation,” “An Imaginative Man,” “The Folly of Eustace,” etc. 
I2mo, 525 pages, $1.50. 

“ None of us know really much about souls, and, after all, it is best not to bother ourselves 
too much about them.” This passing remark of a personage in Mr. Robert Hichens’s new 
romance, “Flames,” might, but must not, be read as a condemnation of the book in which it 
appears. For Mr. Hichens asks us to bother ourselves very much about souls ; indeed, it is to 
souls that the very title of his book has reference, borrowed as it is from Rossetti’s— 

** And the souls mounting up to God 
Went by her like thin flames.”” 

It carries on the attention of the reader from the first chapter to the last. Full of exciting 
incidents, very modern, excessively up to date.—London Daily Telegraph. 

“«Flames,’” says the London Chronicle, in a long editorial on the story, “is a cunning 
blend of the romantic and the real, the work of a man who can observe, who can think, who can 
imagine, and who can write. * * * One chapterin the book, entitled ‘The Dance of the Hours,’ 
and depicting the outer scene as well as the inner significance of an evening at a well-known 
“Theatre of Varities” in Leicester Square, strikes us as a little masterpiece of close analysis and 
vigorous description. And the little thumb-nail sketches of the London streets, which abound in 
‘Flames,’ have the grim force of a Caliot. There is one which may be taken as a counterpart to 
Maupassant’s description of Paris and the Bois on a sultry summer night—of course a locus 
classicus in this kind.” 


To be had of all Booksellers, or will be sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


cHicaco HERBERT S. STONE & CO. new vorx 





























17 A HIGH GRADE! 


There is only one 
grade of 
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And we consider $80 
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z that’s fair!” 
Built by the NewYork Central Line Vi | Rambler Agents all ov 
that Hauled a train re | the world invite inspection 
On the fastest lime and comparison with all 
Ever made inthe world I ys. , other high-grade wheels. 
° P13) They have nothing to hide. 
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AMERICAS GREATEST RAILROAD Dt ’ GORMULLY & JEFFERY 
MFG. CO. 
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Every Point 
A Good Point 


Standard Typewriter 


.-GOOD IN EVERY PART. GOOD FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
DOES GOOD WORK AND DOES IT A GOOD LONG TIME... 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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THE PRUDENTIAL 


Issues Life Insurance Policies for CHILDREN, WOMEN, : MEN 
Ages, 1 to 70—$15 to $50,000 


Under 


PROFIT-SHARING POLICIES 


Premiums payable Weekly, Quarterly, Half-Yearly, Yearly 
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Surplus, 
$4,034,116 


nearly 
Claims Paid, 


2,500,000 se : —- : over 





policies 











FIVE YEARS’ STEADY SWEEP ONWARD 
Dec. 31—1891 Dec. 31—1896 > 
Assets $6,889,674 $19,541,827 $12,652,153 
Surplus 1,449,057 4,034,116 2,585,059 
Income 6,703,631 14,158,445 7,454,813 
Insurance in force . . 157,560,342 320,453,483 162,893,141 
Interest Earnings . . 290,348 825,801 535,452 


$1,260 of Assets for Every $1,000 of Liabilities 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Home Office: Newark, N. J. 
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New book by the author of ‘‘ The Princess Sonia,” 


MISS A YR OF V IRGINIA 


and Other Stories, by JULIA MAGRUDER. Beauti- 
fully bound in a novel style. 16mo. $1.25. 


“The contents of ‘Miss Ayr of Virginia’ are not 
less fascinating than the cover. ... These tales... 
are a delightful diversion for a spare hour. They 
are dreamy without being candidly realistic, and are 
absolutely refreshing in the simplicity of the author's 
style."—Boston Herald. 


“Julia Magruder’s stories are so good that one 
feels like reading passages here and there again and 
again. In the collection,‘ Miss Ayr of Virginia, and 
Other Stories,’ she is at her best, and ‘Miss Ayr of 
Virginia’ has all the daintiness, the point and pith 
and charm which the author sowell commands. The 
portraiture of a sweet, unsophisticated, pretty, smart 
Southern girl is bewitching.”—Minneafolis Times. 


HERBERT S. STONE & CO. 


CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 


T EACHERS W ANTED! 


Over 4,000 vacancies — several times as many vacancies as mem- 
bers. Must have more members. Several plans; two plans give free 
registration; one plan GUARANTEES positions. ro cents pays for 
book, containing plans and a $500.00 love story of college days. No 
charge to employers for recommending teachers. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
8. W. Corner Main and 3d Sts., Louisville, Ky. 


SUTTON TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
69-71 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 


Rev. Dr. 0. M. SUTTON, A.M. 
President and Manager. 





Northern vacancies Chic office; Southern vacancies Louisville 
ce. One fee registers in both offices. 





4 Ry 
c ALL AROUND &a 


(S ARE THE BEST “a 


IN QUALITY OF METAL 
AND WORKMANSHIP 
GOING ON NEARLY 

HALF 


U 
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-ENTURY. © 
apes 7, 


Send stamps for list. Address 
OLD BOOKS 40) "criwror “ss. 


7th if St. Louis, Mo. 





UNLAP & CO. Celebrated Hats. Styles and 
quality always progressive. The Dunlap Silk 
Umbrella. PALMER‘HOUSE, CHICAGO. 





sy HE GLOBE NATIONAL BANK. Capital Stock 
$1,000,000. Chicago. Melville E. Stone, Presi- 

dent; E. H. Pearson, Vice-Pres.; D. A. Moulton, 2d 

Vice-Pres.; C. C. Swinborne, Assistant Cashier. 





HE Publishers of the CHAP-BOOK announce that by 
oan with MR. JOHN LANE, Publisher of 
THE STUDIO, they can offer 


International Studio ana The Chap-Book 
For One Year at $4.50 


TheNEW M ATHEWSON 
Narragansett Pier, R.I. 


OPEN JUNE 19th to SEPT. 15th 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


PRESS C LIPPINGS 


KEEP UP TO DATE! 


If you want the best things printed on any par- 
ticular subject, or all that is published about it, every- 
where,—in dailies, weeklies, magazines, and miscel- 
laneous publications,—you can get it from us. 

Material for Speeches, Sermons, Essays, Novels, 
Scrap-Books, Statistics, etc. 

e read the current issues of all American and 
the principal Foreign publications, and mail clip- 
pings to subscribers daily. 

ates, $1.00 per math, and upwards. 

Let us know what you are interested in and we 
will quote you rates. 


THE CHICAGO PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
56 FIFTH AVENUE CHICAGO 











PERFECTION AT LAST! 


ents (CAT Foon 


Sample Package, - 5 Cents. 


ee cenccnnni 
DOO AND POULTRY SUPPLIES. 


Order through your dealer, and send for catalogue to SPRATTS 
PATENT LIMITED, 245 E. 56th St., New York City. 
San Francisco Branch: 1320 Valencia St. 
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Oriental Water-Proof Silks 


—the ideal Summer fabric for dresses 


and waists. We have just secured several 


lots that we offer at the following prices: 


20 pieces, worth 50 cents 
per yard, at - - 40c 


20 pieces, worth 60 cents 
per yard, at - - 60c 


20 pieces, worth $1,00 per 
yard,at - - - “T5e 


20 pieces, worth $1.25 per 


yard, at - - ~-§1.00 


Other exceptional values in Silks are: 


PRINTED FOULARDS— 


navy and white, and 
black and white. A 
former 50-cent grade, at 25c 


BLACK FIGURED PONGEES 
—ten choice designs of 
the 85-cent per yard 
grade, 24 inches wide, 


at - ° : - 68c 





ORIENTAL FANCY SILKS— 
in stripes and checks, for 
waists, in desirable com- 
binations in blue, pink, 
gray, and lilac, at - 25c 


FOULARDS— 
black and white, 27 
inches wide, stylish de- 
signs. The $1.00 grade, 
at - - - - 50c 


ALL-SILK GRENADINES— 
colored, in brocaded 
weaves, also Chene ef- 
fects. Former $1 and 
$1.50 grades, now 


50 and 75 cents. 


Colors are two-toned in green 
and garnet, navy and red, cerise 
and olive, black and blue, and 
black and red. 





SAMPLES SENT TO ANY ADDRESS UPON REQUEST 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


PHILADELPHIA 




















